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Even the most demanding 
enthusiast will be impressed 
by this shooting star brought 
down to earth. 

OFalil om (occ ee enlace (se merece 
the new Celica GTS boasts 
front-wheel-drive with rigid, 
equal Sal drive shafts for 


aerodynamic efficiency. But 


Ohire(omant= 
shroud of its sleek, 
sloping hood lies the 
leading edge of auto- 
anced hVom care alace)(eyca ear 1ame)e tls 
nous 2.0 liter, dual overhead 








Fuel-Injected twin-cam engine 
melsioahmcetiaemenihmin 
exotic sports cars, the same 
Covel ahave) (eycAvm cele raremiamaal (s 
power plant produces 135 
WTaleyace| (orem ale)s.s-e- | mene elena olen 
io) mm ealiave tm el=alelatcamces- lec: @)| oe 
tering performance to snap 
you from 0-60 in 8.2 seconds. 
The performance contin- 
ues: 4-wheel power disc 
brakes. Variable assist power 
rack-and-pinion steering. 
Stabilizer bars fore and aft. 
And big, beefy 205/60HR14 
steel-belted radials on 14-inch 
eliUrealialelamell en mm waelers ce 
Tatsice (om yelem | Milare ire 
erolel4e)ia@ilaie)ar-| 


sj efaeit-leblelmeealene)iicleiiiaaclare 
stability to help keep torque 
steer from ever pushing you 
around again. 

To take corners like a 
sports car its all-new design 
4-wheel independent strut 
suspension nails down a more 
darclamee)snlettsalel-le)(omrele ne 
lateral acceleration. 

The 1986 Toyota Celica 
GTS. Only the name has not 

been changed. 
| From its wind-piercing 
iceniasarence 

















ie 7 : Rising Star. 
flush; ye SO siliatare| 
wind-Swept— =, Nee) SS telescopic 
_ rear glass —— “)\= . At ) —- ~ steering. 
Celica’s lines 8-way adjust- 


are a study in redefined Fe) 0) (oie) 0l0) a &fel ==] M100 me) ©) 8(@) are) 


he ch d style. 
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cam, |6-valve, Electronically eo ye Uy. 








leather, full instrumentation 
that includes large, easy-to- 
read analog gauges that will 
take you into tomorrow. With 


the engine is 
‘tootsinging at full 
| sti throttle, you Il ~ 
3 be listening o 
a different. | = 
tune: ona = = 
new “live 2 
sound” pene = 
system that lets you" = = 
feel like you were atthe — == 
recording session itself To ro 
elceye Neca ncimellinehtniceltti j= 
the frequency range, each of =o 
the four separately enclosed 
speakers is coupled with an 
optional electronic AM 
stereo/FM/MPX tuner 
with full logic cassette 
deck and 5-way 
acoustic tone 
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The all new 
Celica GTS. cs! 
Ke valves’ & SS 


Electronic ‘~S “G 
wy, 


Fuel Injection, 
front-wheel 
drive...all at an 

elice)aet-le)(om ola (@ mm Gl linnleeiammatare 
feel a heavenly body in motion. 
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GET MORE FROM LIFE—BUCKLE UP! 
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LETTER FROM ThiE PUBLISHER 





SI special contributor Gary Smith has a 
soft voice and a mild manner that make 
it easy to overlook him in a crowd. But 
there is nothing soft or mild about the 
intensity of his curiosity about people. 
As an editor once said, “You may never 
notice Gary in a crowded room, but he 
can tell you more about every person in 
that room than anyone else could.” 
Smith’s ability to make his subjects 
reveal their innermost thoughts and se- 
crets has been the hallmark of many of 
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Spectacular), shopped for llama fetus- 
es—a witchcraft staple—in Bolivia and 
snaked through the streets of Rio in 
leopard costumes as part of a samba pa- 
rade group during Carnaval. “When 
our kids see our picture album, they’re 
going to wonder what kind of lunatics 
they have for parents,” he says with a 
laugh. Not content to remain in one 
place for long, the Smiths are planning 
to move to Bolivia next May. “I’ve nev- 
er seen a place like it for stories,” Gary 
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SMITH KEEPS A LOW PROFILE WITH HIS SUBJECTS, BUT HE ALWAYS RISES TO THE OCCASION 


the stories he has written for us, from 
his profile of Carl Lewis in 1984 to his 
story about boxer Alexis Arguello in 
this issue (page 84). But Smith claims 
no special method of interviewing. 

‘Tl almost sense that the people I talk 
to get caught up in the process of self- 
discovery. Maybe they become in- 
trigued with the fact that someone has 
found something in them that they 
didn’t know was there or that they were 
avoiding,” he says. 

Folly Beach, S.C. is the most recent 
home of Smith and his wife, Sally, a 
well-traveled pair if ever there was one. 
Since their marriage last December, 
they have dodged Cape buffalo at 
10,000 feet on Mount Kenya (SI, 
May 27), gone on missions with Mor- 
mons in South Africa and South Amer- 
ica (SI, 1985 College and Pro Football 


says. “You feel like you’re part of a dai- 
ly adventure there, not a tourist.” 

It’s difficult to imagine Smith being 
uncomfortable anywhere. His favorite 
outfits consist of jeans, sandals and 
short-sleeved shirts. A reader of Nietz- 
sche, Camus and Dostoyevsky, he 
watches no TV and runs about eight 
miles every day. The 31-year-old Smith 
also enjoys playing basketball, writing 
fiction and dancing. The unifying phi- 
losophy of his life? “I like to play hard, 
write hard, do everything hard. The 
only trouble is I get so sweaty when I 
dance, even my wife won’t slow dance 
with me.” 
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No, they weren’t arguing the merits of the Beverly Hills Diet. Cards’ skipper Whitey Herzog felt 
John McSherry could have shown even more guts by calling a balk on L.A.’s Bob Welch in Game 3 of the 
National League playoffs, so he made the ump play the heavy before the home folks. 
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Bearing Up Mighty Fine 


San Francisco shut out Chicago to win the NFC title last 
season, but on Sunday the unbeaten Bears got revenge 
by Paul Zimmerman 


The Baseball Playoffs 


The Blue Jays headed home to Toronto with a 3-2 lead 
over the Royals despite hitting heroics by George Brett 
by E.M. Swift 


After losing the first two games to the Dodgers in L.A., the 
Cards returned home and spunkily swept three straight 
by Craig Neff 


The Big D Was A Big Deal In Big D 


Oklahoma's ferocious defense stopped Texas in its tracks 
as the Sooners won the annual Dallas showdown 14—7 
by Pat Putnam 


LeRoy, You’re A Real Piece Of Work 


Critics be damned, there are folks out there in the land who 
actually admire LeRoy Neiman’s flashy sports paintings 
by Franz Lidz 


Adrift In A Sea Of Choices 


Alexis Arguello considered suicide as an escape from 
ambiguities that filled a rich life with betrayal and despair 
by Gary Smith 
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Choose 4 of today’s best books 


and save up to $9545 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 


Please enroll me as a member of Book-of-the-Month 
Club and send me the 4 books I've listed below, bill- 
ing me $2, plus shipping and handling charges. | 
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years. A shipping and handling charge is added to 
each shipment. 
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the-Month Club News® 15 timesa 
year (about every 31/2 weeks), Every 
issue reviews a Selection and more 
than 125 other books that we call 
Alternates, which are carefully 
chosen by our editors. If you want 
the Selection, do nothing. It will be 
shipped to you automatically. If you 
want one or more Alternates—or no 
books at all—indicate your decision 
on the Reply Form and return it by 
the specified date. Return Privilege: 
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bought 4 additional books. Join today. 
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no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club 
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Depend on STP proven performance. 
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Some things 
never change. 





hen you sip our mellow Evan 

Williams Straight Whiskey, 
you're tasting an age-old tradition of 
excellence established over 200 years ago. 


J t takes you back. 
| 


Back to a time 
when Mother Nature’s 
weather came right 
through the old 
warehouse walls. 
Every one of those 
barrels took a little 
something from each season to help 
nurture the whiskey along year after year 
... until it had mellowed to perfection. 











oday, things 
A really haven't 
changed much at our 
small, family-owned 
distillery here in 
‘fy Bardstown, Kentucky. 
es We still let our whiskey 
age longer — letting time and patience create 
the full, rich flavor of Evan Williams. 


S o, when you sip our 

) premium whiskey, 

you're not only raising a glass to 
a truly unique taste... you’re 
toasting a tradition that began 
over two centuries ago with 
Kentucky’s First Distiller — 
Evan Williams. 
















Some things never change. 


And shouldn’t. 


Aged longer for 
fuller flavor, and 
still 90 proof. 












Williams 


Since 1763, Kentucky’s Ist Distiller 
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by JEREMIAH TAX 








DAVID QUAMMEN'S UNIQUE VIEWS CAN 
MAKE HIM AN UNNATURAL NATURALIST 


In just a few years, chiefly through his 
short pieces in Outside magazine, David 
Quammen has earned his place in the 
front rank of writers on natural history. 
Some of his peers in this field—Stephen 
Jay Gould, Lewis Thomas—are scien- 
tists. Some, like Quammen, are profes- 
sional writers enthralled by what they see 
and sense in the natural world. All cap- 
ture and entertain the lay reader while il- 
luminating for him some of the oddities, 
intricacies and secrets of nature. But 
Quammen is a special case for two rea- 
sons: His point of view is consistently 
quirky, and each of his essays is extreme- 
ly brief, quickly absorbed by the reader 
before his interest could possibly flag. 
The enterprising publishing house of 
Nick Lyons Books has put together many 
of the best of Quammen’s pieces in Natu- 
ral Acts (NLB, $16.95). 

Quammen’s curiosity and acumen 
lead him all over the natural world—to 
plants, animals, phenomena, people, con- 
servation issues and cosmology. Clearly, 
one strong impetus is a tendency to func- 
tion as a kind of one-man Legal Aid Soci- 
ety for those unfortunate creatures long 
regarded with fear and loathing by most 
of mankind: mosquitoes, octopuses, bats, 
roaches, black widow spiders. In Natural 
Acts Quammen defends these and oth- 
ers. His brief for mosquitoes concedes 
that “they have a lot to answer for: ma- 
laria, yellow fever, dengue, encephali- 
tis... . They are out for blood.” But the 
mosquito can also be viewed “as one of 
the great ecological heroes of planet 
Earth. If you consider rain forest preser- 
vation.” For 10,000 years mosquitoes 
have protected rain forests by keeping ra- 
pacious, civilizing man out of these valu- 
able ecosystems. He has been kept at bay 
by, of course, malaria, yellow fever, etc. 
Currently, the few remaining rain forests 
are being depleted by thousands of acres 
a day. “Within a generation, at that 
pace, the Amazon will look like New Jer- 
sey.” The situation, obviously, calls for 
better control by the mosquito. Think 
about this the next time a persistent 
whine keeps you awake at 4 a.m. as 


$2 


a hungry mosquito circles for a soft 
landing. 

Quammen describes the “system of 
precise echolocation, whereby the bat 
uses varying echoes from its own ultra- 
sonic calls to find prey and steer itself 
through darkness.... Their brains pro- 
cess the echo data at a rate unimaginable 
to us.... Furthermore, they may have 
developed this sonar as much as 50 mil- 
lion years before we re-invented it.” 

He celebrates the octopus’s eye— 
“These animals don’t just gape at you 
glassily, like a walleye. They make eye 
contact, as though they are someone you 
Should know.” And, finally, “Any giant 
octopus that grabs hold of a passing 
human probably has some pretty good 
reason.” 

Quammen is well aware that empa- 
thetic nature writing often tends toward 
cuteness, but even this awareness does 
not keep him from an occasional lapse, as 
when he refers to one grotesque crea- 
ture’s “certain roguish charm.” And 
there’s a cutesy chapter in which he 
feigns offense that people rate dogs No. | 
in order of animal preference and rele- 
gate cats to “an ignominious twelfth” 
place. But these are trivial complaints, as 
is this reviewer’s annoyance with Quam- 
men’s stylistic fondness for the incom- 
plete sentence. 

In the last chapter of Natural Acts, 
Quammen visits “the outback of south- 
ern New Mexico... the Tularosa Basin, 
a sunken valley full of saltbush and liz- 
ards and history ... lying halfway be- 
tween Las Cruces and Roswell on the 
way to nowhere at all.” He finds the 
“dune field of startling whiteness, called 
the White Sands . . . creeping northeast- 
ward with the winds.” And facing it, “a 
hardened black flow of recent volcanic 
lava, called the Carrizozo Malpais, 
stretches southwestward.... Laid out 
across the desert by a convergence of 
geological accidents, it is an unmistak- 
able yin-and-yang, a huge version of that 
Taoist emblem that stands for the para- 
dox of dialectical oneness... .’”” Here he 
retells the story of Trinity, the successful 
atomic test on the morning of July 16, 
1945 in the New Mexico desert, which 
opened the nuclear age. It is an impres- 
sive mixture of great clarity and somber 
irony. Quammen explains, “My ambition 
has been to offer some small moments of 
constructive disorientation in the way 
nature is seen and thought about.” He 
succeeds marvelously. END 





~ MORE IN NASHVILLE 
THAN ANY OTHER 
BANKON EARTH. 


When it comes to investing in our home town, Third National Bank has the rest of the 
world beat hands down. 

We have a bigger investment in Nashville than any other bank or financial institution 
anywhere. That means we have a bigger stake in Nashville’s success than anyone else. 

Our commitment reflects the importance of that stake. 

Our leadership has the foresight to help Nashville continue Penne for the future. 
And the strength to translate those plans into action. rs 7 

To our business clients, that makes a world of difference. 


We measure our success by your success. 
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NASHVILLE’S FIRST 
“SOAP OPERA” 





is year’s PARADE OF HOMES promises to be the ey 


’ most exciting Parade yet, with large and lavish bathrooms 


featured in all thirteen new homes in the two developments: 


ABBOTTSFORD DEVON PARK 


Abbott Martin Road in Green Hills Highway 100 at Hicks Road 
featuring sal featuring 


Jacuzzi AQUARIUS 





WHIRLPOOL Spat” INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
Builders: Builders: 
Tim Burrow & Nelson Holt John Frierson—Unique 
Paul Cook—ADEX Construction Co. 
David Shearon Construction > Bill Kidwell Builders 
Joel Wilson—Belle Meade Builders Dan Mills Construction 
Jeff Zeitlin—The Zeitlin Group John L. Lackey 
Tim Austin Construction Construction Co. 
Greg Seat—The Seat Co. 
STM Homes 


Fred. Yazdian— Y & F Constr. 


Edsel Charles, General Chairman 


October 11-27 


For more information, call: 244-7814 
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Finally! Big-Business Health Care 
Savings for Companies Like Mine 


‘Rising health care costs are a real problem.for. 
every company—especially for businesses with 
Li\ {ome COM ILINAR= 180] 0)(0) "croton 


“Until now, | couldn’t keep my health benefits 
costs under control—not without reducing DENC= x 
fits, increasing deductibles, or requiring bigger 
contributions from my employees. 

“That’s why IMPACT is so important. IMPACT, ® 
new from Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Ten» 
nessee, gives companies like mine the cost 
containment features that are usually only avail- 
able to large corporations. 

“With IMPACT, my employees get an-exeellent: 
package of benefits. 

“And | get a way to help stabilize hea 
costs. It uses sensible features like pre- ae 
sion certification, second surgical opinions;~ 
ambulatory surgery, generic drugs and weliness 
fo}co)anve)i(e)aim (OMe |\U= Man amarslltgme(e)|- lecular Blam 
IMPACT for cost-effective health care. It’s 
another example of how Blue*Cross and Blue ~ 
Shield cares for Tennesseans. 


CARRY 
THE CARING 
CARD™ ai 


® Registered marks Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association %\ | f hal 
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The Computer 


Shoppe showed 
me how to 


keep my finger 
on the pulse 
of my business. 











Whether it’s for accounting, 
inventory control or just trying to 
track down an elusive memo, The 
Computer Shoppe can show you 
how the right personal computer 
can make your office operations 
run smoother and more efficiently 
than you ever thought possible. 

We are authorized dealers for the 
top names in the industry and our 
shelves are stocked with the very 
latest software programs for just 
about every business application. In 
addition, we offer complete training 
classes and a service department 
that even makes office calls. 
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Call one of 
our computer 
consultants 
today for the 
right informa- 
tion about the 
right personal 
computer for 
your business. 


% One less thing to 
worry about. 





A Service Merchandise Company 9 
Nashville 
2106 Crestmoor Road The Village at Rivergate St. Cloud's Corner 


The Computer Shoppe | ical hacia: Yrs 


Louisville @ Memphis ® Knoxville @ Little Rock @ Huntsville & Chattanooga 
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Raising his cap triumphantly, Pat Day celebrates 
Wild Again’s victory in the Breeders’ Cup Classic. 








Which one’s the one for you? Mobil 1" 5W-30 or new 
Mobil 1 Formula 15W-50? 

They're both 100% synthetic, they're both the same 
unbeatable quality and they're both turbo and race-proven. 
Only their viscosity is different. 

For years Mobil 1 5W-30 has been taking the checkered 
flag in SCCA endurance and sprint racing. And now, new 


Mobil 1 Formula 15W-50 is being used in top Indy race cars. 


Its higher viscosity gives sophisticated high-tech engines 
superior high-temperature protection and delivers optimum 
protection for turbocharged engines, even under extreme 
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operating conditions. Both Mobil 1's help protect engines 
against friction and wear better than any conventional motor 
oil, so they help engines stay cleaner and last longer. And 
neither one will thicken up like conventional oil, even way 
down at 35° below. 

So now you have a choice. Mobil 1 5W-30, or if you prefer 
or require a higher viscosity motor oil, new Mobil 1 Formula 
15W-50. Whichever one you choose, one thing's for sure. 

You can't get better engine protection than these two Mobil 1s. 


Mobil!1| and Mobil(1) Formula ISW-50. You can't 
give your car better engine protection. 
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E the record—and thor- 


oughbred racing is most assuredly 
record-conscious—Chief’s Crown was 
the inaugural winner in last year’s 
Breeder’s Cup. And his handlers ex- 
pect him to be among the favorites en- 
tered in the Breeders’ Cup Classic for 
3-year-olds and up at Aqueduct Race 
Track in New York on Nov. 2. The 
prospect adds a note of continuity and 
tradition to an event so fresh that the 
paint on the quarter pole has yet to 
dry, and so refreshing to owners and 
trainers that they’ve begun to point 
their horses to the first Saturday in 
November. 

The course of racing history in 
America was altered on Nov. 10, 1984, 
at Hollywood Park in Inglewood, 
Calif. On that day, 68 horses started in 
seven races underwritten by Breeders’ 
Cup Limited, a non-profit organiza- 
tion funded by U.S. and Canadian 
thoroughbred breeders and owners. 
They competed for a $10 million pot of 
gold, culminating in the $3 million 
Classic. 

Money wasn’t the only reason so 
many of the best horses had convened 
in late fall at one track on the West 
Coast. And when Chief’s Crown came 
blazing down the stretch to overtake a 
budding tycoon named Spend a Buck, 
then held off the onrushing Tank’s 
Prospect, the winner’s share in the 
race for 2-year-old colts of $450,000 
seemed almost incidental to trainer 
Roger Laurin. “Forty or 50 years down 
the line,” Laurin said, “his name 
[Chief’s Crown] will be at the top of 
the Breeder’s Cup. Money is not the 
most important thing. We clinched 
the [division] championship.” 

That was the kind of situation ad- 
ministrators of the Breeders’ Cup 
hoped to inspire. In the series first en- 
visioned and then articulated 30 
months earlier by John R. Gaines, the 
master of Gainesway Farm, one of the 
largest thoroughbred breeding opera- 
tions in the world, the races would 
constitute an end-of-the-year champi- 
onship on a par with the Super Bowl. 
The prevailing atmosphere at the 
stunning, colorful event, which drew 
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a festive crowd of 64,254 (including 
many Hollywood celebrities) was that 
of a heavyweight title fight. 

While the concept of a day when all 
of racing’s finest would congregate in 
one place seems obvious, it was some- 
thing far more fundamental which ap- 
pealed to Gaines. On April 23, 1982, he 
had risen to accept an award at a Ken- 
tucky Derby Festival luncheon in Lou- 
isville and surprised many in atten- 
dance with the announcement of an 
extensive plan to revitalize the thor- 
oughbred industry. There were more 
than a few skeptics, perhaps because 
Gaines was proposing that breeders 
and owners ante up the purse money 
for the extravaganza. In the thorough- 
bred industry, this was sheer heresy. 

The aid of other prominent breeders 
was enlisted, among them Brownell 
Combs II of Spendthrift Farms, and 
Seth Hancock of Claiborne Farm. An 
executive committee was formed— 
headed by C. Gibson Downing, presi- 
dent of the Breeder’s Cup—which in- 
cluded people from every segment of 
the industry. Will Farish, a director, 
was installed to oversee the allocation 
of premium awards. At last the breed- 
ers and owners had the funding and 
the clout to influence the conditions of 
racing. 


‘B, as important as an orga- 


nization and money were, the Breed- 
ers’ Cup needed the widest possible 
viewing audience for it to become the 
centerpiece of racing, and only a net- 
work television contract would fully 
serve that purpose. The project—un- 
der John Nerud, the Hall of Fame 
trainer who headed the marketing 
committee, and marketing represen- 
tatives Mike Trager and Mike Letis— 
quickly found an ally in Arthur Wat- 
son, president of NBC Sports. 

“I felt that horse racing was the only 
major sport in the U.S. that did not 
have its championship day,” Watson 
said. “I maintained from the begin- 
ning that it had to be one day, one 
track and all championships. I thought 
it would be the quality event in that 
sport.” 

What NBC offered was a contract to 
telecast live all seven races over four 
hours. That would ensure enough 





PHOTOGRAPHS: JERRY COOKE 


John R. Gaines (top) founded the Breed- 
ers’ Cup. Chief’s Crown, No. 5, drives 
past Spend a Buck and Tank’s Prospect 
(on the rail) to win the 84 inaugural race. 
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Aqueduct Race Track (top) will host the ‘85 
Breeders’ Cup. Wild Again (No. 2, below) 
forges for the finish line in the ‘84 Classic. 
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time to delve into the human drama 
behind the individual horses, to shed 
light on the breeding and develop- 
ment of the beautiful but fragile ani- 
mals who were born to run, to show- 
case what Gaines called “the full tap- 
estry of racing in all its glory and 
dimensions.” 

In awarding the first Breeders’ Cup 
to Hollywood Park, the members of 
Nelson Bunker Hunt's track selection 
committee were taking no chances 
with the weather. Not only would the 
races be staged over a fast surface and, 
in all likelihood, under a blue sky, but 
there would be the additional glamor 
provided by many show business ce- 
lebrities in the clubhouse. That left 
only one uncertain element. 

Unfortunately, that element was the 
most critical one. The horses. Would 
the best all make it to the track? Would 
they be sufficiently strong so late in 
the season? Would they run as if a 
championship depended on it? 

It was Combs who best expressed 
that fear months before the event. 
“This is like jumping out of an air- 
plane,” he said. “The parachute has to 
open the first time.” 

There would be no margin for error. 
A small success would not do, not 
when publicists were proclaiming this 
“the greatest day in the history of 
thoroughbred racing.” 

Everything had gone so well up un- 
til race day, Gaines decided, “that the 
only thing which could hurt us was to 
bill it as a championship event and 
then not have championship perfor- 
mances.” Indeed, there were some un- 
fortunate absences from the champi- 
onship fields, most notably that of 
Swale, who had collapsed and died in- 
explicably only eight days after add- 
ing the Belmont Stakes to his Ken- 
tucky Derby title and John Henry, a 
certified box-office attraction, had to 
be withdrawn after suffering an ankle 
injury in training. 


f i ove those disappoint- 


ments, a remarkable smorgasbord of 
highs and lows was played out in a 
single glorious, sunny afternoon at 
Hollywood Park. Three American 
champions were crowned, one winner 
was taken down, and two European- 


breds ran off with the grass races (one 
at the phenomenal price of $108.80). 
Owners who were enriched included 
Louis Wolfson, Robert Sangster, and 
the Aga Khan. Not bad company. But 
there also was room for Terry Beall, 
even if he were otherwise engaged at 
the moment. 


‘Pa was one of the part- 


ners in Black Chip Stables, which en- 
tered Wild Again in the Breeders’ Cup 
Classic despite the staggering supple- 
mentary nomination fee and the 
weight of public opinion that made 
him the second-high choice in the 
field at 31-1. Beall underwent heart 
surgery, a quadruple bypass opera- 
tion, on the day before the race. “Terry 
had the choice of having it Friday or 
Monday,” said a member of his entou- 
rage. “He didn’t want it Monday be- 
cause he felt he might have a heart at- 
tack watching the race.” 

It was an intelligent decision. As 
competitive as the first six races had 
been—and five of those had been won 
by less than a length— nothing fully 
prepared spectators for the featured 
seventh race. These were the ingredi- 
ents as the field turned for home: A 
game but ailing champion (Slew 0’ 
Gold), a fast-closing second choice 
(Preakness winner Gate Dancer) and 
an improbable outsider (Wild Again) 
on the lead. Three for the gold. 

Wild Again, on the inside, drifted. 
Gate Dancer, on the outside, lugged 
in. Slew o’ Gold, in the middle, took 
his lumps. The chariot race in Ben-Hur 
was not more physical. At the end, 
Wild Again flashed under the wire 
first, a head in front of Gate Dancer. 
Slew o’ Gold was another half-length 
back. 

Quickly came the announcement: 
Hold all tickets. To action and drama 
was added the suspense of a stewards’ 
inquiry. 

It was then announced that Gate 
Dancer had interfered with Slew 0’ 
Gold. He was disqualified and moved 
from second to third. But Wild Again’s 
number stayed on top of the board 
and, as his personal cheering section 
jumped gleefully up and down, some 
very fortunate possessors raced to the 
window to cash tickets which re- 
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‘‘America still offers tremendous opportunities 
to those with the gumption to take risks.” 


Robert E. Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 


The promise of America—opportunities, not guarantees— 
has motivated generations of entrepreneurs who dreamed of 
Starting their own small businesses and building them by 
their own efforts. 

In the 19th Century, with the nation expanding by leaps 
and bounds, the demand for goods and services of every kind 
was immense. 

A man could start out as a peddler and end up with a 
department store... he could start his own newspaper and 
become a publishing magnate ...develop a simple camera, 
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create a new kind of breakfast cereal, invent a harvesting 
machine and become a multi-millionaire. 

Today America still offers tremendous opportunities in the 
hundreds of small to midsize companies whose new ideas, 
new jobs and new technologies will continue to build 
America. 

First Jersey Securities is a nationwide investment firm 
providing capital for such emerging growth companies. If 
you are an investor with vision and want to discuss current 
investment opportunities, please contact us. 


First Jersey Securities, Inc. 
50 Broadway, New York, NY 


New York, NY * San Diego, CA+ San Mateo, CA- Darien, CT+ North Palm Beach, FL+ St. Petersburg, FL+ Atlanta, GA» Columbus, GA» Mount Prospect, IL * Shawnee Mission, KS+* New Orleans, LA+ Danvers, MA+ Creve Coeur, MO = Raleigh, 
NC + Cherry Hill, NU + Paterson, NJ+ Red Bank, NJ * Woodbridge, NJ» Buffalo, NY + Latham, NY + Nanuet, NY + Rochester, NY + Cincinnati, OH + Lancaster, PAs Wayne, PA+ Houston, TX « Irving, TX + Falls Church, VA + Virginia Beach, VA 


Come grow with us 


Black & white photo courtesy of Culver Pictures, Inc 




















Breeders’ Cup Dayis the _ skill and competitiveness— The day everyone in America 
day for champions. And you’ champions in their ownright. is a racing fan. 
don't have to know the first To witness horse and rider _— 


thing about horse racing to pushing spirit and muscle to Af Ma 

sense that this event is the __ their absolute limit is to ex- WO i Ge wwe 
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turned the sum of $64.60 for $2. 

Wild Again was worth a four-hour 
show of his own. This was an itinerant 
worker who had run on 10 tracks and 
under five jockeys in 1984, A sixth 
jockey, Eddie Maple, was scheduled to 
ride him until three days before the 
race when Track Barron was shifted 
from the six-furlong Breeders’ Cup 
Sprint into the Classic and Maple opt- 
ed for him. Pat Day, who had ridden 
Wild Again to victory in the New Or- 
leans Handicap and the Oaklawn 
Handicap, was the beneficiary of the 
change. 

First time or not, the winner’s share 
of the Classic was $1.35 million, repre- 
senting almost a $1 million profit. 
“Everything in racing is a gamble,” 
said Bill Allen, a member of the win- 
ning partnership. “That’s why we 
called it Black Chip Stables.” 

The scenario of that final champion- 
ship race was more than even Gaines 
had a right to expect. “It was so climac- 
tic,”” he said. “It was the richest race, it 
was meant to be the showcase. And it 
was One of the most competitive races 
run in America—and one of the most 
interesting.” 

There wasn’t much doubt but that 
the first Breeders’ Cup Day made a 
considerable impact within the indus- 
try. “The most dramatic evidence,” 
said NBC’s Watson, “was when they 
came to their own awards, the Eclipse 
Awards.” Indeed, seven of the 10 hors- 
es honored with Eclipse Awards for 
1984 participated in the Breeders’ Cup 
program. Five were winners—includ- 
ing sprint champion Eillo, who, sadly, 
would die of colitis a month later— 
and two placed. The only division ti- 
tlists who did not run at Hollywood 
Park on Nov. 10 were Swale, John 
Henry and Flatterer, a steeplechaser 
without a surmountable hurdle. 


Nw the great experiment is 


a 2-year-old. The Breeders’ Cup has 
taken its act from Hollywood to 
Broadway (the next three Breeders’ 
Cups already have been assigned to 
Southern California, Kentucky and 
Florida, in that order), as it attempts to 
stimulate new fans for a venerable and 
exciting sport. Whereas Hollywood 
Park welcomed the event witha multi- 
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million-dollar expansion and facelift, 
the New York Racing Association ear- 
marked $6 million for renovations at 
Aqueduct Race Track, where people 
traditionally have come for the action 
and not the aesthetics. 

Although the races and the purses 
will be the same as in 1984, Breeders’ 
Cup Limited has boosted its premium 
awards outlay to $12 million this year. 
And, as evidence of things to come, 
the organization reported the nomina- 
tion of more than 1,700 stallions in 
1985, a good 35% increase over the 
first season. 

“The Breeders’ Cup has raised the 
consciousness of the entire industry,” 
said D.G. Van Clief Jr., the full-time ex- 
ecutive director, ”... presenting a unit- 
ed front. It’s a marketing tool for the 
industry....” 

“For so little money,” Gaines said, 
“it’s the greatest value in the world. An 
owner can nominate his filly or colt for 
$500 lifetime. If you can afford to shoe 
your horse, you can enter the Breed- 
ers’ Cup. We appealed to the sport’s 
self-interest, in the best sense of that 
word. We've raised stakes purses 25% 
in a year through our premium 
awards. And it has made breeding 
stock more valuable.” 

Whether it succeeds in its secondary 
mission of keeping the stars of the 
game at the races and out of the breed- 
ing sheds for another year or more is a 
matter of conjecture now. Gaines, an 
optimist, believes the Breeders’ Cup 
“will encourage the better horses to 
stay in training. Now, if he’s at the top 
level, he can earn almost as much rac- 
ing as at stud,” 

And even Gaines, a well-respected 
breeder, concedes racing is the more 
exciting of the two pastimes—at least 
for the human connections. Certainly, 
it is the quality of racing that will de- 
termine the ultimate success of the 
Breeders’ Cup in winning new friends 
and influencing people on behalf of 
the sport. 

“We're here to become part of the 
sports landscape in this country,” 
Gaines says. “The industry wants the 
Breeders’ Cup and the fans want it. We 
have asmash hit.” 

A hit headed for Broadway, U.S.A|! 
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by JOE GERGEN 





COURTESY JOHN R. GAINES/ PHOTO TONY LEONARD 


The Breeders’ Cup trophy, a bronze executed 
by famed Renaissance sculptor Giambo- 
logna, is after an earlier one by Michelangelo. 
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A HANK BAUER BASEBALL CARD BRINGS 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PAST COLLECTIONS 


All the gold in California is in a bank in 

the middle of Beverly Hills in somebody 
else’s name. 

—LARRY GATLIN 

& THE GATLIN BROTHERS 


Last Christmas my brother, Stephen, 
sent me a pair of balsa-wood toucans, 
carved and painted in Ecuador. He also 
sent me a baseball card from a specialty 
shop in Beverly Hills. The 
birds, almost a foot and a half 
high, bill and coo beside a 
chessboard that I bought a de- 
cade ago outside the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence. This ar- 
rangement dominates a round 
table in our living room. The 
baseball card, enclosed in 
plastic, small and familiar, is 
propped above the desk in the 
attic study, where almost no 
one will see it, although the 
other day my 9-year-old son, 
Jessup, did bring a friend up 
to show it off. Totemic val- 
ues—he knows it’s old and 
therefore valuable. But he 
doesn’t recognize the player 
whose card was printed 26 
years before his birth. It’s 
no Ted Williams or Stan 
Musial. 

It’s Hank Bauer in 1950, 
during his second spring as a 
Yankee outfielder. Bauer was 
a good player: In 14 seasons he averaged 
.277 and played in 53 World Series 
games, a remarkable fact that tells you 
something about the team he played on. 
Like Long Bob Meusel before him, Bauer 
had the mixed blessing of playing with 
the greats. In 1927, when Meusel hit .337, 
Babe Ruth hit 60 homers and Lou Gehrig 
hit .373. Bauer played next to Joe Di- 
Maggio and then Mickey Mantle. Who 
would remember the reliable rightfielder 
with a face once described as a ““doubled- 
up fist’”? 

Not that his face looks like a doubled- 
up fist on his card. It’s one of those 
retouched photos, a precursor to photo- 
realistic paintings. The colors are undi- 
luted, the light diffused. Bauer smiles a 


NANCY STAHL 


regular smile, his small, even teeth set off 
by a deep tan. He looks to the right of the 
camera. Behind him a scattering of the 
bright clouds ballplayers call angels deco- 
rates a blue, blue sky. A wedge of grand- 
stand over his left shoulder balances the 
back-and-rightward tilt of his Yankee 
cap. But the hat is not cocked on his 
head; it’s pushed back the way a laborer’s 
hat might sit at the end of the day. The 
viewer would never mistake Bauer for a 
cocksure phenom or a flash in the pan. 
Furthermore, Bauer seems old by today’s 
standards. He looks like someone’s fa- 
ther. The back of the card explains that 
Bauer started in baseball in 1941 at the 
age of 19, playing only one season before 





joining the Marines to fight in World 
War II. He resumed his career after the 
war, and by 1950, at 28, he was no longer 
a young man. 

My brother’s quiet irony aside—the 
Yanks were always his team, never 
mine—lI was touched when Hank Bauer 
came in the mail. The card had come 
from a store my brother and I had visited 
the spring before, the Beverly Hills Base- 
ball Card Shop, and I knew he must have 
made a special trip to get it. We had 
stopped at the shop, we told each other, 
to find a present for my son. We spent a 
short while looking at pennants and hats 
and such, but the cards held our atten- 
tion: Midwestern madeleines, tickets 
back to our youth. Once only a penny, 


those cards that we had smudged and 
thumbed and traded and, later, marked 
all over, now sell for $25 to $50. We 
looked through the glass cases while a 
proprietary and smug young clerk stood 
by. We settled on a complete set of 1984 
Topps baseball cards, arranged by num- 
ber in a custom cardboard box. The shop 
owner said that because there was labor 
involved in assembling the cards— 
checking numbers and weeding dupli- 
cates—the set cost $18. It wasn’t the 
price that bothered us. It was the idea of 
buying more than 700 cards all at once, 
already packaged for posterity. Finding 
a Rod Carew was simple: Look at the 
checklist in front, then file through the 
box to the right number. Easi- 
er than finding a canceled 
check at tax time. 

When we were kids the 
process of acquisition was at 
least as important as the re- 
sult: Means and ends were 
hardly distinguishable. Col- 

lecting took hard work, 
cunning, good luck. We 
took our nickels to Jim’s 

Drugstore at the corner of 

13th and Perry and got in re- 

turn one package of five 
cards and a rectangle of pink 
bubblegum that was the size 
and texture of the cards them- 
selves. The powdery stuff 
from the gum covered the top 
card with a sweetish patina 
and left a distinct scent that to 
this day I can identify instant- 
ly. You opened the package 
slowly and thumbed through 
the cards one by one, waiting 
for good fortune to appear. 
Sometimes, when in pursuit of a particu- 
larly elusive card—a Walt Dropo, for in- 
stance—you would shuffle through the 
stack of five, all face down, like a man 
who has just drawn to an inside straight 
and knows he needs great good fortune. 
It could come in a couple of ways: the 
simple windfall of Dropo revealed, or a 
future consideration—a duplicate of 
Luke Easter, say—who could be traded 
to Tom Fertig, our next-door neighbor 
who never had enough Indians. Tom was 
an Indian fan so resolute that he argued 
in favor of Jim Hegan over Yogi Berra. I 
looked for Red Sox and Tom looked for 
Indians. My brother was more casual. 
Like the Yankees themselves in those 
days and like older brothers always, Ste- 
continued 





World’s most 
comfortable suit— 
Sansabelt®. 


Enjoy the unique comfort of the only 
suit with the famous, patented, triple- 
stretch waistband. It moves when 
you move, stretches when you stretch. 
Fine tailoring in the shades and 
fabrics you want. 


SANSA BELT: 
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REMINISCENCE continued 


phen exuded confidence—he knew his 
cards would turn up. He waited for Yan- 
kees. I should say here that we all had dif- 
ferent teams to follow because we grew 
up in Wichita, Kan., equidistant from all 
major league cities, or so it seemed. (In 
the ’50s there was no cable TV to fill the 
void.) In short, we were free to choose. 
It’s true that we could receive KMOX ra- 
dio loud and clear from St. Louis, but 
that was Harry Caray, and my father 
would not abide him. The Game of the 
Week might involve any two teams; we 
always listened to that. 

Sometimes we were shorted and didn’t 
get five cards. Some packages contained 
team pictures, which were useless, the 
faces being orange or brown smudges. 
Team pictures were untradable. Even 
worse than team photos were the 
checklists of all the cards available, 
the worst possible expense of a 
penny. You might as well take 
the penny out to the tracks 
and let a train flatten it. 
No self-respecting collec- 
tor among us would write 
to Topps for a complete 
set. It was not only be- 
yond our means, but it 
was tantamount to be- 
coming a social exile. 
Acquisition, as I said, 
was a code of behavior. 

Jim’s Drugstore had a 
soda fountain where you could 
order a cherry limeade or a choco- 
late Coke or a milk shake that was served 
in a tall glass accompanied by the steel 
mixing canister, which held a short sec- 
ond helping. This was the coldest and the 
tastiest part. Jim’s carried, among other 
things, toothbrushes and shoe polish, 
cosmetics and cigarettes, Big Chief tab- 
lets, yo-yos and water pistols. At the back 
of the store was a pinball machine. Here 
we cheated, sliding flat tins of Kiwi shoe 
polish under the front legs to reduce the 
grade. Jim must have known what we 
were doing. The games thunked in the in- 
nards of the machine all afternoon. In the 
front of the store were the racks for mag- 
azines and comics and paperback books 
and, opposite, the display case where he 
kept cigars. Empty cigar boxes were the 
most stylish place to keep your cards, so 
we periodically checked the supply of 
Roi-Tans, our clear favorite. Our collec- 
tions, then, were built at Jim’s and on the 
sidewalks outside the drugstore. Chico 
Carrasquel for Ted Lepcio, Yogi Berra 








for Sammy White, Larry Doby for 
Dropo. We spent so much time there that 
our dog, a wandering springer spaniel 
that was a neighborhood fixture, would 
often meet us there after her morning 
rounds. As soon as the cards were sorted 
and appraised, my brother and [| stuck 
the bubblegum in our mouths, first 
crunching and then chewing. Tom, 
whose mother did not allow him to chew 
gum, folded it back into the wrapper and 
then carried it home. He saved these thin 
pink rectangles all summer, in stacks on 
the shelves in his bedroom. By mid-June 
the room had that sweet odor of cheap 
candy. 

My collection grew greatly the sum- 
mer my brother decided to read all of 
Zane Grey in the morning 

and swim all after- 





noon. That was one summer before he 
was seduced by flathead Fords and two 
summers, I think, before he was seduced. 
It was also the same summer that gnom- 
ish Gerald Beene gave me his highly re- 
garded collection. A year later I quit 
cadging Roi-Tan boxes. Two years later I 
gave the whole hybrid shebang, without 
a second thought, to Johnny Toller. 

I don’t know what happened to Tom’s 
collection. He may have sold it, in perfect 
condition, to a shop like the one in Bev- 
erly Hills. It may be stacked neatly in 
Roi-Tan boxes in the closet of his house 
in suburban Chicago, where he now 
practices medicine. In those days, in 
Tom’s dry and well-lit basement, where 
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Many of America’s best-managed businesses depend on Met Life for their 
employee benefit programs. Whatever the size of your team, 
youll probably benefit from getting in touch with a heavy hitter: 
your local Met Life Group Representative. 


GET MET. IT PAYS. 


Metropolitan Life 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


© 1985 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, NY, NY. PEANUTS Characters: © 1950, 1951, 1952, 1966 United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 





A 1.6-litre fuel-injected 
overhead cam engine pro- 
pels the 323 from Oto 60 in 
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The 323’s independent rear sus- 


pension uses Mazda's patented 
Twin Trapezoidal Linkage for 
enhanced directional stability 
and flat tracking in turns. 
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A 5-speed overdrive 
transaxle is standard 
on the front-wheel 
drive 323. A 3-speed 
automatic is optional. 
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Here's where that solid, road car feeling begins: 
With the 323’s unusually solid monocoque platform. 
Typically found on larger, more expensive cars, it’s a 
major contributor to the 323’s smooth, quiet ride 
and excellent handling. 


INTRODUCING THE 


ROAD CAR OF SMALL CARS: 
THE ALENEW MAZDA 2323. 


6995 


Please send me a free, 
full-color Mazda 323 catalog. 


NAME 
ADDRESS APT. NO. 


CITY STATE/ZIP 


Return this coupon to: Mazda 323 Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960, SI, Orange, CA 92668 





The 323’s remarkable interior is actually roomier than The command center features clustered For a free, 26-page Mazda 323 catalog, 
a Mercedes-Benz 190E’s or a BMW 535)'s. With seating for controls for quick access. Easy-to-read complete the coupon above or call 
four adults, Plush velour upholstery. Full cut-pile carpeting. instrumentation. Soft-grip wheel with this toll-free number: 800-521-1055. 
60/40 split fold-down rear seatbacks. Plus something not integral thumb rests. And, of course, 

usually heard in a small car—quietness. tinted glass. 








*Manufacturer’s suggested retail price. Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, license, freight, options (radio, tires and alloy ag 
wheels shown) and other dealer charges extra. Price may change without notice. Availability of vehicles with special 
features may vary. Comparisons with other makes based upon consumer evaluations and/or available competitive data. Son 


REMINISCENCE continued 


the train set was always in repair, where 
his father’s nuts and bolts were shelved in 
labeled Sanka cans, I tried to trade for 
Bobby Avila. When we couldn’t make a 
deal, we played Rook. Tom was hard to 
deal with. He never caved in on impulse. 
There was, if not calculation, a sort of 
obduracy in his wide blue eyes. He 
wanted more Hegans, Houttemans and 
Newhousers. 

Gerald Beene lived at the top of 
Coolidge Street, a block away. If Tom 
was the myopic preservationist among 
us, Gerald was the restless inventor. It 
was Gerald who showed us how to use 
the cards. He made up a game, the princi- 
pal part of which was a miniature pinball 
machine about the size of 
a coffee-table art book. 
On this machine Gerald 
played game after game af- 
ter game. Propelled by a 
spring-loaded pin, a small 
ball bearing worked its 
way down the board until 
it came to rest in one of the 
many receptacles—either 
a plastic box or a scoop of 
tin, each labeled with a 
baseball play. Three large 
OUT pockets guarded 
the top of the board. If 
the ball made it to the bot- 
tom without sticking in 
anything, a strike was 
called. As I recall, the 
game was fairly represen- 
tational. Outs predominat- 
ed, there were more singles 
than doubles and the long 
ball was hard to hit. The 
triple was a shallow scoop 
of tin on the left side, so gently bent that 
for the ball to stop there it first had to 
have been slowed by the side of the ma- 
chine. The most difficult play of all was 
the home run—a big, inviting square of 
blue plastic right in the middle of the 
board but protected on three sides by 
barriers. A home run required a feathery 
touch, a ball perfectly angled from the 
shoot. It had to fall through a battery of 
outs and lesser blows. No four-bagger 
could be achieved through ricochet or 
carom or failure of courage. Though you 
might mount a rally by working the sides 
of Gerald’s board, to go for the big blow 
you had to stick to the center. 

Gerald could play a nine-inning game 
in about 15 minutes, and he often played 
three or four in a row, stopping just long 


enough to retrieve the next two teams 
from the stacks that lined one wall of his 
basement. For each game he recorded a 
line score on a freckled Big Chief tablet 
beside the machine. While I sat on the 
floor, Gerald provided a running com- 
mentary, a play-by-play elaborated in 
much the same way that old-time radio 
announcers invented and reported de- 
tails of a game. On the occasion of an es- 
pecially dramatic turn, Gerald imitated 
crowd noise, making a dry gargle in the 
back of his throat, a sound I never mas- 
tered until I studied German. He sat on 
the cement floor and roared and com- 
mented and gagged, ignoring me. Some- 
times I would bring the Red Sox to play 





one of his teams. Needless to say, my 
touch on his machine was not light 
enough. He almost always won—it was 
his field after all. Pretty soon, every kid 
on the block—even Tom—had a ma- 
chine of his own. They were all the same 
in idea but all different in detail—our 
equivalents of uncut grass, doctored 
baselines, spies in the scoreboard. 

It was primarily because of this game 
that Gerald’s cards became the most 
prized in the neighborhood. When one of 
his players hit a home run, he flipped the 
card over and made a hash mark on the 
backside margin. By looking on the flip 
side, then, you could read not only the 
records of the player’s career, as printed 
by Topps from official statistics, but also 
this player’s history in Gerald’s game. 

continued 


Sony & mpact 
omp 
Disc Player 
and save up to 


$200 on 100 
great CD 
titles. 


Sony's just found a way to give 
you a compact disc library on a sil- 
ver platter. 

Starting September |, when you 
buy any Sony® home, car or por- 
table compact disc player, you'll be 
entitled to receive a Sony Compact 
Disc-Count Coupon 
Book good for " 
to $200 in dis- 
counts on your 
choice of 100 tS 
compact disc titles.* 
Each coupon is worth $2.00 off the 
regular retail shelf price on select 
CD titles.** 

Just look for the discount certifi- 
cate inside specially marked Sony 
cartons. With it, you'll be able to build 
a complete CD library in no time. 

But hurry, because this offer is 
for a limited time only. So see your 
local Sony dealer or these Sony 
Compact Disc-Count Centers for 
details on the best offer in compact 
discs you've heard in a long time. 


DISC-COUNTS AVAILABLE AT ALL 
LOCATIONS OF THESE PARTICIPATING 














RETAILERS: 
BOSTON COMPACT NEW WORLD RECORDS 
DISC (Buffalo Area) 
(Boston Area) ODYSSEY 
BUDGET TAPE & (Las Vegas) 
RECORDS RECORD BAR 
CAMELOT MUSIC RECORD FACTORY 
DISCOUNT RECORDS (N. Calif.) 
FLIPSIDE RECORD TOWN/ 
(Chicago Area) RECORD LAND 
GOOD VIBRATIONS RECORD WORLD/TSS 
(Boston Area) RECORDS HAWAII 
HARMONY HOUSE RENAISSANCE 
(Detroit Area) MUSIC MEDIA 
] & R MUSIC WORLD (Dayton) 
(New York City) SOUND SHOP 
KEMP MILL RECORDS SOUND WAREHOUSE 
(Baltimore/Washington) SPEC'S MUSIC 
LAURY’'S Pores (Florida) 
(Chicago Area) 
E RECORDS 
LICORICE PIZZA Sieenye 
LISTENING BOOTH/ LD 
WALL-TO-WALL SOUND bh 
ee aes RECORDS & TAPES 
) 

VINYL MANIA 
MUSICLAND/ (New York City) 
SAM GOODY 


SONY. 
THE LEADER IN DIGITAL AUDIO™ 


*Compact Disc Players must be purchased 
between September 1 and December 3], 1985. 
** All coupons must be redeemed prior to 
March 3], 1986. 


© 1985 Sony Corporation of America 


Sony is a registered trademark of Sony Corporation. The 
Leader in Digital Audio is a trademark of Sony Corpora- 
tion of America. 


To find out why the 
top-selling compact discs are mastered 
on Sony Digital equipment, 





play them back on a Sony Compact Disc Player. 
CL 





You may already € 
know that state-of-the- “™ 

art music 1s reproduced on 
Compact Discs. 

But did you know that 19 
out of 20 top-selling pop and 
classical Compact Discs 
were mastered on Sony 
Digital equipment?* 

Why? Because Sony® 
pioneered the most drama- 
tic sound breakthrough of 
the century—digital audio— 
resulting in music that cap- 
tures all the excitement, 
accuracy and brilliance 
ofa live performance. The 


Compact Disc sys- 

= tem even eliminates 
the annoying hisses, pops 
and clicks that have been 
the plague of conventional 
LPs and audio tape. 

In fact, Sony is the rec- 
ognized leader in digital 
audio, having created the 
first home, car and portable 
Compact Disc players, and 
sells more types of Compact 
Disc players than anyone 
else in the world. 

So, when you consider 
which brand of Compact 
Disc player to buy, there's no 


CDP-302 


CDX-R7 





doubt youll draw the same 
conclusion more and more 
people reach every day... the 
One and Only Sound of 
Sony. 

Because, after all, if 
the top-selling Compact 
Discs are mastered on 
sony Digital equipment, 
shouldn't you play them 
back on Sony Digital 
equipment? 


*19 of the 20 top-selling pop and classical Compact 


Discs listed in Billboard's August 3, 1985, issue were 
mastered on Sony Digital equipment. 


SON Y. 


THE LEADER IN DIGITAL AUDIO.™ 


© 1985 Sony Corporation of America. Sony is a a regimered trademark of Sony Corporation. The Leader in Digital Audio is a trademark of Sony Corporation of America 


RCA is a registered trademark of RCA Corp 
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It gives meaning to success. 
It makes Hilton America’s Business Address.® 
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Hilton, 
for success 
in the 


ALABAMA 
Huntsville 
Huntsville Hilton 
ARKANSAS 
No. Little Rock 
Riverfront Hilton Inn 
FLORIDA 
Altamonte Springs 
Altamonte Springs Hilton 
& Towers 
Clearwater Beach 
Hilton Inn 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Hilton 
Deerfield 
Deerfield Beach Hilton 
Fort Lauderdale 
Fort Lauderdale 
Beach Hilton Inn 
Fort Lauderdale Area/ 
Hollywood 
Hollywood Beach Hilton 
Gainesville 
Gainesville Hilton 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Airport Hilton 
Jacksonville Hilton 
Longboat Key (Sarasota) 
Longboat Key Hilton Inn 
Melbourne 
Melbourne Beach Hilton 
Melbourne Hilton 
At Rialto Place 
Miami 
Miami Airport Hilton 
& Marina 
Miami Beach 
Fontainebleau 
Hilton Resort 
Orlando 
Hilton Inn Florida Center 
Hilton Inn Gateway 
Hilton Inn - Orlando 
Hilton at Walt Disney 
World Village, 
(Lake Buena Vista) 





FLORIDA 
Palm Beach 
Palm Beach 
Airport Hilton 
Palm Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Area/ 
Jupiter Beach 
Jupiter Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Area/ 
Riviera Beach 
Hilton Inn of 
The Palm Beaches 
on Singer Island 
Pensacola 
Pensacola Hilton 
St. Petersburg Beach 
Hilton Inn 
Sanibel Island 
Hilton Inn 
Tampa 
Tampa Airport Hilton 
Tampa Hilton 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Atlanta Airport Hilton 
Atlanta Hilton & Towers 
Northlake Hilton Inn 
Northwest Atlanta 
Hilton Inn 
Augusta 
Augusta Hilton 
Jekyll Island 
Hilton Inn 
Macon 
Macon Hilton 
Savannah 
DeSoto Hilton 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Alexandria Hilton 
& Convention Centre 
Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge Hilton 
Lafayette 
Lafayette Hilton 
& Towers 
Lake Charles 
Hilton Inn 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Airport Hilton 
New Orleans Hilton 
Riverside & Towers 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi 
Biloxi Hilton 
Columbus 
Hilton Inn 





Reservations 
Call Hilton Reservation Service 
(Consult Your White Pages) 


REMINISCENCE continued 


His marks were permanent, in ink. The 
older the card got, the more it was de- 
faced. Gerald bought new cards every 
summer, just like the rest of us, but he 
usually played his game with veterans, 
saving the unmarked versions for trading. 
For everyone on the block except Tom 
these cards increased in value. 

With his appreciated cards in hand, 
Gerald shamed us into trades. 

“What do you mean trying to pawn off 
that brand-new Rosen for this Mize? This 
Mize,” he would say, flipping it over so I 
could see the double-border hash marks. 
“He’s had great years. I'd have to have 
more than Rosen.” 

“I don’t know,” I would say, trying to 
count the number of homers marked on 
the card. 

“ll take Pesky, too,” Gerald would 
say, and we would do the deal. 

Gerald leaned toward the slim and the 
quick. In his game, singles hitters became 
long-ballers and utility players, regulars. 
Under his hand they reached their poten- 
tial. Gene Stephens, known in our group 
as the Arkansas Greyhound, who spent 
the best years of his real career under- 
studying Ted Williams, was a thumper in 
Gerald’s game. So, too, were Solly He- 
mus and Billy Goodman and Jim Busby 
and George Strickland. Vic Wertz was a 
dud; Mantle, a weakling. If we were free 
to choose team allegiances, we were also 
free to make Gene Hermanski a hitter. 

Not Tom, who bought a machine and 
who played the game but never lost sight 
of the truth. Wertz was a better hitter 
than Hermanski, and no number of pen 
markings would ever change that. Tom, 
to whom “mint” must have always meant 
something, never confused his cards with 
contrary information. After the 1954 Se- 
ries, in which the Giants embarrassed the 
best pitching staff the Indians ever had, 
Tom cold-shouldered any trade involving 
Giants. For all I can recall, he gave away 
Don Mueller time and again. He might 
even have destroyed Dusty Rhodes. For 
Tom these cards were a two-dimensional 
representation of the truth. Our Tom was 
the neighborhood equivalent of his hero, 
Bob Feller—clear-eyed, broad-browed, 
alarmingly direct. Gerald Beene—dark, 
difficult, aggressive—was our own Sal 
Maglie. 

These days, when my son and I want 
to hang around, we go to a newsstand in 
downtown Grinnell, lowa. It’s much 
more than a newsstand: There’s a lunch 
counter at the back of the store and a pop 


machine, several shelves of toy trains and 
model airplanes, a glass case filled with 
cigars and pipes, and a wall of paper- 
backs and magazines. Recently the own- 
er added video disks. In one corner is the 
doorway to another room, separated 
from the store by a curtain of glass beads. 
In there are other magazines; it costs $1 
to browse. 

Jessup plays the video games: He can 
manipulate little creatures inclined to fall 
off ladders, and he can negotiate hairpin 
turns, avoid oil ‘slicks and dodge the 
wreckage of other race cars on a machine 
called Grand Prix. He can also take his 
rips on a machine called, too simply, 
Baseball. Nine stick figures take the field 
and chase an electronic ball. It’s certainly 
nothing like the ball bearing clicking its 
way to the bottom of Gerald Beene’s box 
for a strike, followed by Gerald’s gutteral 
cheers. The pitching stick on the video 
game can throw fastballs and curveballs, 
and the player bats by punching a red 
button. My son has trouble hitting the 
curveball, which I think is what hap- 
pened to the Arkansas Greyhound, too. 
Finally, the newsstand also has a pinball 
machine featuring an old-fashioned, 
deep-chested blonde. It’s like the old 
days, except you get only four balls for a 
quarter—we used to get five for a nick- 
el—and if you play poorly, she gives you 
the raspberry: “That was a lousy game,” 
the blonde says. “Try again.” 

At home, though, like all kids, my son 
makes up games. He has a baseball board 
game in which he uses the cards of real 
players, provides commentary and makes 
banjo hitters drive blue darters up the al- 
leys. Sometimes he invents new leagues 
and fictitious players. The other day he 
came up to the attic study where I| write 
and told me that the Oregon Timber had 
just defeated the Hawaiian Hot Stuff. | 
admired the names and told him so. He 
said that the next game would pit the 
New York New Yorkers against the Cali- 
fornia Gold. 

In his room one night recently, I no- 
ticed that the cardboard box from the 
complete set of 1984 Topps cards con- 
tained crayons. The cards were scattered 
all over the room, in drawers, on the 
floor, stacked on, and toppling off, 
shelves. Some had rubber bands around 
them. Suddenly I felt better about buying 
them in the middle of Beverly Hills. enp 


Red Sox fan Jon Kelly Yenser writes poetry 
and fiction; he lives in lowa. 


When you've got a long-standing 
reputation for long-lasting batteries, 
it's pretty hard to improve on it. 

Yet at Duracell, that’s exactly 
what we did. 


Improve the Copper Top battery.” 


We improved it, in fact, by some 
30 percent, creating what is far and 


away our longest-lasting battery ever. 


So while the Copper Top has 
always been a great battery, these 
days, it has even more going for it. 


The New Copper Top. 
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OUR 
BRILLIANCE 
WILL 


CHANGE [THE 
WAY YOU LOOK 
AI DIAMONDS. 
FOREVER. 


It’s only natural that a diamond possess rare, unique and 
enduring qualities. But for a diamond to be truly brilliant, it must 
lof-MeiU [oh Koh (o(<1-10 0) x0) ole) au lo) o\-Ha W oC 5) xe) le) au (oy e-e) al Bel-Be-v21cBD)Cteele elem @velyvaselanl | 
will it illuminate the beauty of its symmetry. The rarity of its fire. 
And not only is its brilliance unique. So is its means of identification. 
But for further information and the names of uncompromising jewelers in your area, 
cine! Meltimce)|Gecapeltielelae 


The Lazare Diamond, because no other diamond says I Love You. So brilliantly. 


For those who value brilliance, but need further enlightenment, 
call 1-800-543-8800. Ask for Dept. 283. 


The Lazare Diamond—Setting the standard for brilliance.™ 
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A SNAIL’S PACE FOR NCAA REFORM ... 
On the eve of the NCAA Presidents 
Commission meeting in Denver earlier 
this month, that body’s chairman, Indi- 
ana University president John Ryan, sat 
in his hotel room and expressed his hopes 
for a fruitful session. The commission 
was considering measures to deal with 
abuses in college sports. Any recom- 
mended legislation would be presented 
to the full NCAA convention in January, 
and Ryan called the need for action “‘in- 
controvertible and immediate.” 

Sadly, what resulted was tepid and 
tentative. About the only thing the com- 
mission did was to recommend making 
Proposal 48, the controversial eligibility 
rule scheduled to go into effect next sum- 
mer, more flexible. As enacted, Proposal 
48 holds that entering athletes can be eli- 
gible as freshmen only if they have a 
minimum score of 700 on the combined 
college board SAT test (or a 15 of 36 
score on the American College Test) and 
a 2.0 high school grade-point average in 
11 core courses. Under the commission’s 
proposed modifications, the SAT score 
could dip as low as 660 if it were bal- 
anced by a higher GPA, or grades as low 
as 1.8 could be acceptable if the SAT 
score were above 700. However, such 
fine-tuning would have been unneces- 
sary had the presidents abandoned Pro- 
posal 48 and simply eliminated eligibility 
for all freshmen. This the commission de- 
clined to do, despite Ryan’s admission 
before the meeting that he personally 
“would be inclined to favor a decision 
against freshman eligibility.” 

The Presidents Commission, in fact, 
failed to take action in any of several oth- 
er areas where it’s sorely needed—limit- 
ing use of special admissions for athletes, 
curbing demands on their time, tougher 
rules governing satisfactory progress to- 
ward graduation and on and on. This fail- 
ure displeases Duke law professor John 
Weistart, who specializes in legal and so- 
cial issues affecting sports. Noting that 
college presidents have lately been taking 
more interest in reform of their sports 
programs, Weistart fears that the mo- 
mentum for reform may soon be lost. 
“It'll be quite surprising if three years 
from now sports have the level of in- 
volvement from college presidents that 
they have now,” he says. “If the presi- 


dents are to lead a reformation, they 
should do it now. The iron’s hot now— 
you strike when it’s hot, or it will 
cool.” 





..- AND A REASON TO SPEED IT UP 

Last week a special committee on inter- 
collegiate athletics of the North Carolina 
University System’s board of governors 
called for reform of special admissions 
programs in state schools. The commit- 
tee said that far too many special admis- 
sions—in which normal entrance stan- 
dards are bent—were going to athletes. 
Of an average of 90 each year at N.C. 
State, 31% went to athletes, including 14 
in football and basketball. At the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 15 football play- 
ers were accepted as special admits each 
year. The committee said that it had 
“identified many instances of serious 
problems in these programs, some of 
which could lead to gross abuses unless 
they are more effectively monitored and 
controlled.” 

Given those findings, it wasn’t surpris- 
ing that the committee also determined 
that only 23% of all athletes on full schol- 
arship at State, and only 48% at Chapel 
Hill, graduated. These rates are, respec- 
tively, 12% and 27% below graduation 
rates of the student bodies in general at 
those institutions. 





BAD CALLS 
It was sad enough that Bears coach Mike 
Ditka was arrested for drunk driving, 
speeding and improper lane usage early 
Monday morning in Chicago shortly af- 
ter the flight home from his team’s big 
26—10 win over the 49ers in San Francis- 
co (page 30). More unfortunate still was 
the reaction of some Bears fans, who 
blitzed state police with irate, sometimes 
obscene, phone calls protesting Ditka’s 
arrest. The police said they needed three 
troopers to deal with the callers, most of 
whom, giddy over the Bears’ success this 
season, seemed to feel that Ditka de- 
served special treatment. One fan called 
the coach “the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to Chicago.” 

Bears fans have cause to be happy 
about their team’s showing, and Ditka no 
doubt deserves much of the credit. But 


that’s no reason police should treat him 
any differently than they would other cit- 
izens. Gridiron heroics need to be kept in 
perspective; when it comes to suspected 
violations of law, the same game plan 
should apply to everybody. 





HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW? 

In a recent TV commercial for Honda 
power equipment, former Los Angeles 
Rams defensive end Jack Youngblood is 
shown shopping for lawn and garden 
tools. A salesman asks about Young- 
blood’s lawn, and he snarls, “It’s 100 





SAM OQ, WEISSMAN 


yards long!” The salesman asks Young- 
blood what he intends to plant. “Quar- 
terbacks!” he says. 

Hate to tell you, Jack, but they won’t 
grow—not in the soil you’re using. The 
commercial concludes with a shot of 
Youngblood playing against the Bengals 
on the AstroTurf of Cincinnati’s River- 
front Stadium. A spokesman for Honda’s 
advertising agency, Los Angeles-based 


Dailey & Associates, admits that it’s em- 


barrassed that artificial grass has been 
featured so prominently in a lawn-care 
commercial. The agency, the spokesman 
said, “would like to forget the whole 
thing.” 

continued 
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Auto-borne speed skier Sean Cridland went schussing across the hard-packed surface of the Bonneville Salt Flats on the way to his world 
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record. 


AT LEAST THERE AREN’T ANY LIFT LINES 


Cartop skiing may not catch on. Even the 
people who enjoy it—mostly speed skiers 
looking for new thrills—don’t enjoy it that 
much. “Speed skiing on snow is much easier 
and way more fun than doing it on top of acar 
in the middle of the desert,” says Sean Crid- 
land, who set the world record in the cartop 
category at Utah’s Bonneville Salt Flats two 


THE GAMES OF THE 38TH PARALLEL 
Representatives of North and South Ko- 
rea’s national Olympic committees met at 
International Olympic Committee head- 
quarters in Lausanne, Switzerland last 
week to discuss North Korea’s demand 
that it be allowed to cohost the 1988 Sum- 
mer Olympics in Seoul. [OC president 
Juan Antonio Samaranch had called the 
meeting out of fear that North Korea may 
try to instigate a Communist-bloc boy- 
cott of the 88 Games if its demand is not 
met. Olympic officials in Eastern Europe, 
the Soviet Union and China have indicat- 
ed that the first boycott-free Summer 
Olympics since 1972 would be virtually 
assured if some of the Olympic events 
were staged in North Korea. 

Samaranch originally opposed the idea 
of a shared Olympics, which would call 
for a change in the Olympic Charter, but 
last week he urged South Korea to allow 
the North to stage some events. He was 
not able, however, to bring the two Ko- 
reas closer together. The South Koreans 
were willing to let preliminary-round vol- 
leyball, handball and soccer games be 
played in the North, but the North Kore- 
ans want more—much more. They sub- 
mitted a 10-point proposal in which they 
demanded a 50% share in everything 
from torch lighting to closing ceremonies. 
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weeks ago. “Going over 150 miles an hour 
was definitely a rush, but my legs were burn- 
ing painfully and I really had to concentrate 
to keep the wind from ripping me right off the 
car.” Cridland reached a top speed of 162.162 
mph, shattering the previous record of 127 
mph set in Sweden last summer by Perros 
Plun. On the same day, Kirsten Culver set a 


They even asked for a share of the TV- 
rights payments. Finally, they proposed a 
name change to Korea Olympic Games 
or Pyongyang-Seoul Olympic Games. 

Samaranch said it was the L[OC’s aim 
“to find a way of getting the largest possi- 
ble participation of the Korean people in 
the 1988 Games.” He’ll pursue this goal 
when talks resume in January. 





BATTLE OF THE YALE BAND 

Ivy League marching bands take an irrev- 
erent, sometimes tasteless, approach to 
football halftime appearances, and Yale’s 
band was eager to uphold that tradition 
during the game two weeks ago at—talk 
about inviting targets—West Point. Be- 
fore halftime, however, West Point ath- 
letic director Carl Ullrich got wind of 
what the Yale bandsmen were up to and 
demanded the script for their show from 
the Bulldogs’ announcer, Charles Ro- 
senblum. Ullrich became incensed. The 
script included an innocuous bit of busi- 
ness linking U.S. military and political 
figures with the dreaded color red. 
“General William Westmoreland has 
a lifetime subscription to Redbook 
magazine,” the script read. “Caspar 
Weinberger has donated funds to the In- 
ternational Red Cross. George Patton 


women’s world mark as she accelerated to 
153.061 mph. The driver of the Chevrolet- 
powered streamliner, named The Little 
Giant, was Rick Vesco, holder of the world 
land-speed automobile record of 295 mph. He 
had high praise for both Cridland and Culver, 
and said, “Either one of them would make a 
great hood ornament.” 


was a die-hard Reds fan. And President 
Reagan was once seen laughing at a joke 
told by Red Skelton.” And so on. 

If such a sophomoric stab at humor 
had occurred on Saturday Night Live, 
nobody would have batted an eye. But 
Ullrich exploded. “This is disgusting,” he 
told Rosenblum. “You are repugnant. 
You are indecent.” He said he would like 
to “turn the Corps loose on you and 
throw you in the lake.” He also com- 
plained about the attire of the Yale band, 
a proudly ragtag troop. 

Because of Ullrich’s intercession, 
Yale’s band didn’t perform at halftime. 
Army won the game 59-16, making it a 
big day for overkill all around. 





THEY SAID IT 

e Ron Essink, Seattle Seahawks offen- 
sive tackle, on having wrestled in college: 
“Tt taught me how to hold good.” 

e Bill Bain, L.A. Rams lineman: “The ac- 
tuarial tables show that linemen in this 
game die at the age of 53. I start collect- 
ing my pension at 55. Nice.” 

e Bobby Cox, Toronto Blue Jays manag- 
er, on his former boss at Atlanta, Ted 
Turner: “I think Ted is wondering how I 
got so smart over here after being so 
dumb when | worked for him.” END 
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“Fifty situps. 

Twenty pushups. 

Ten laps. 

Shave. 

Shower. 

Speed Stick” protection. 


That’s how I give 
my business Career 
an extra edge.’ 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


he Chicago Bears had the best de- 
fense in football last year, a proud 
and forceful unit that got them into their 
first NFC championship game since 
1963. But that defense ended up being 
humiliated. The ultimate humiliation was 
called the Angus Play, a weird formation 
in which 264-pound San Francisco 49er 
guard Guy McIntyre lined up as a block- 
ing back and helped produce two good 
gains in the 49ers’ 23-0 blowout of the 
Bears in Candlestick Park last January. 
The Bears waited nine months and on 
Sunday they finally got a bit of revenge. 
The payback came near the end of their 
26—10 victory over the 49ers on the same 
field. It was called the Refrigerator Play 
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The Bears were bullish on defense as Fen- 
cik (45) and Otis Wilson (55) stymied 49er 
threats—Roger Craig (33) and Montana. 


and it was a classic of one-upmanship. 

That play had nothing to do with the 
result. It was a reminder, a mild bit of fin- 
ger-pointing. Mike Ditka, the Bears’ 
coach, lined up 310-pound defensive 
tackle William Perry, the Refrigerator, as 
a fullback, and his two carries for two 
yards apiece rang down the curtain on 
the contest. Ditka has a long memory. 

‘“T’ve got to break him in somewhere,” 
Ditka said afterward, eyes twinkling. 
“T’ve got to get him on the field. Besides 
he just loves to run.” 

“Oh, we worked on it in practice,” the 
rookie from Clemson said. 

“How long?” someone asked. 

“About 30 or 40 seconds.” 

So how do you account for these 
Bears, one of the two unbeaten teams in 
the NFL (the Rams are the other)? 

You begin with that defense, a unit 
that sent five players to the Pro Bowl as 
starters. Then you add Walter Payton, 
the leading runner of all time, a guy 
whose 10 years in the NFL have taken 
none of the zip from his legs. Pretty good 
foundation, huh? But that wasn’t enough 
last year. Points, the Bear fans pleaded all 
summer. Give us someone who'll light up 
the scoreboard and do it quickly, who 
will put the squeeze on the other guys 
and make them play catch-up. 


Well, he was there all 
the time, hiding behind a 
pair of sunglasses and a 
punk rock haircut. The 
Raiders lacerated Jim 
McMahon’s kidney in 
game No. |0 last Novem- 
ber, and he was out for 
the season. The offense 
went on hold. 

But now McMahon 
is back, enjoying the 
greatest season a Bear 
quarterback has had 
since the days of Sid 
Luckman, and Chicago is 
a point machine. The 
Bears are 6—0 and have 
a three-game lead in 
the NFC’s Central Divi- 
sion. They’re the highest- 
scoring team in football, 
averaging 31.5 points a 
game. Their points have 
come in mad flurries that have had Ditka 
rubbing his eyes. 

Minnesota game. Vikings leading 17-9 
in the third quarter. McMahon’s on the 
sidelines with a sore neck and _ back, 
pleading with Ditka to let him in. In he 
comes and the first two passes he throws 
are TDs. The next series ends with anoth- 
er one. In a litthe under seven minutes 
Chicago is up 30—17—and it’s over. 

Washington game. In 10 minutes the 
Bears score four TDs, McMahon throw- 
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Like all the Niners, Wendell Tyler had no- 
where to go (right); Fencik and Dave Duer- 
son did a tag-team number on Dwight Clark. 
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ing for two and catching a Payton pass 
for a third, and a 10-0 deficit becomes a 
28-10 lead. 

Ditka played on some pretty sturdy 
Bear teams in the six years that he was 


PETER READ MILLER 


their tight end in the 1960s, but he never 
saw one that could score this quickly. 
The night before the 49er game he tried 

to put it into perspective. 
“We're going to be a complete reflec- 
continued 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


tion of our quarterback,” he said. “In the 
second half against Minnesota he was a 
magician. You can’t throw the ball any 
better than he did. Our fortunes are going 
to run parallel with McMahon’s.” 





















Sounds goofy, doesn’t it? | mean, these 
are the Bears. When’s the last time they 
built their offense around a quarterback? 
They haven’t had one in the Pro Bowl 
since Billy Wade in *64. McMahon’s so 
special that Ditka got away with keeping 
his two leading receivers out of the 49er 
game: wideout Dennis McKinnon, who 
had caught at least one TD pass in each 
contest, and tight end Emery Moorhead. 
They were nursing leg and knee injuries, 
respectively, though Ditka admitted that 
they would have played if it had been a 
championship game. But wasn’t this a 
special kind of contest, a repeat of last 
season’s NFC title match, possibly a pre- 
view of this season’s? 
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“T’ve got to be realistic,” Ditka said. 
“After the 49ers we go into four straight 
Central Division games, and I’ve got to 
have them ready. Besides, the pressure’s 
not on us, it’s on the 49ers. If they lose, 
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they’re 3—3, and they could be three 
games behind the Rams.” 

Perhaps that’s the scariest thing 
of all about this Chicago team. The 
Bears came into the contest loose. 
Sure, it’s nice to beat the Niners on 
their own turf, to get even for last 
season, but you have to look at the 
big picture. 

“The game’s kind of a litmus test 
for us,” said free safety Gary Fencik. 
“People look at us and say, O.K.., 
who have they beaten? Tampa Bay 
twice. New England, Washington? 
The Redskins game was supposed to 
be a big one, but then we blew them 
away 45-10, and everyone talked 


about the problems they were having.” 

Forty-Niner tackle Keith Fahnhorst 
saw some humor in the buildup for Sun- 
day’s game: “It was almost comical, the 
way each coach was saying how wonder- 
ful the other team was, how they feared 
for their lives. It was like professional 
wrestling in reverse.” 

The Bears came out winging, trying to 
get on top early and thus put the pressure 
on Joe Montana. They went with the 
long pass on their first drive of the game. 
They threw the ball on their first five 
plays. A three-yard TD by Payton was set 
up by McMahon’s 34-yard pass to Willie 
Gault. They scored in six plays, covering 
73 yards, and it took them less than 24% 
minutes. The next time the Bears had the 
ball, they drove 45 yards and kicked a 
field goal. Then they knocked the ball 
loose on two straight series, setting up 
two field goals, and with 1:05 gone in the 
second quarter it was 16—0. 


Payton’s second TD came on a 17-yard 
run in the final period and there wasn’t a 
lot Ronnie Lott (42) could do to stop it. 


An eerie silence settled over the 
60,523 people in Candlestick. The fans 
had been part of the 49er story this year, 
the way they had booed, how quickly 
they’d forgotten last year’s magnificent 
18-1 achievement, but they weren't 
booing Sunday. They were in shock. The 
Bears simply weren’t supposed to come 
out throwing. They called 27 pass plays 
and only 10 runs in the first half, and 14 
out of 18 first-down plays were passes. 

But the pass got the 49ers back in the 
game when McMahon, under heavy pres- 
sure from blitzing linebacker Todd Shell, 
threw the ball up for grabs. Strong safety 
Carlton Williamson intercepted and ran 
it back 43 yards for a score. As the second 
quarter wound down, the 49ers put to- 
gether their only decent drive of the day 
and kicked a field goal. The half ended 
16—10, and it was a ballgame again. 

Then the troubles that have plagued 
the 49ers this strange, error-laden season 
crystallized. They managed only three 
first downs, and 45 of their 183 total 
yards, in the second half. Steve McMi- 
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chael, the Bears’ greatly under- 
rated defensive tackle (“Right 
now my best defensive line- 
man,” Ditka says), was getting 
great penetration up the middle 
and disrupting the San Francis- 
co operation. “He was very 
good,” 49er right guard Randy 
Cross said, “and I was very 
bad.” The blitzes were coming 
in bunches, and Montana, who 
suffered a career high seven 
sacks, was coming unglued. 

He was missing short and 
long. After the loss to New 
Orleans, Walsh had criticized 
Montana’s penchant for hold- 
ing the ball too long, looking 
for something downfield that 
wasn’t there, and Montana’s 
huge game against Atlanta the 
following week (37 for 57, 429 
yards and five TDs, all club rec- 
ords) was an instructional ses- 
sion to get him back in the 
short-passing groove, accord- 
ing to the coach. 

Now, against the Bears, it 
was all coming apart. Flags 
were flying on practically every 
series. Montana looked at a first-and-25 
on his first series of the third quarter. Re- 
sult—punt. At 19-10 early in the fourth, 
with the game slipping away, he faced a 
second-and-25. Another punt. In one se- 
ries in the second quarter he had had a 
third-and-28 situation. Punt. The 13 San 
Francisco penalties were the most since 
1954. Montana would call an audible and 
people would move. 

The Bears applied the cruncher with 
Payton. Eighty-eight of his season-high 
132 yards came in the second half. It was 
a very sound philosophy—get the 49er 
linemen tired trying to rush McMahon in 
the first half and then stick it to ’em with 
Payton. And Walter, whose work load 
(and rushing yardage) decreased this year 
with the emergence of McMahon, was a 
little bundle of energy, breaking tackles, 
faking people off their feet or crumpling 
them with his low, precise cut blocks. A 
year ago he averaged 23.8 carries and 
105.2 yards per game. This season he’s 
averaging |5 carries and 70.3 yards a 
game. 

“Walter’s never seen this happen,” 
Ditka said. “He’s never been on a team 
that didn’t rely solely on him to win. | 
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For McMahon, there wasn’t much to sweat Sunday. 


don’t care what the statistics say. He’s 
having a great year. He’s by far the best 
blocker we have. He’ll pick up the blitz 
all day, he’ll catch touchdown passes, 
throw them, you name it.” 

“Maybe I’m not getting all the yards | 
used to, but I’m happy now,” Payton 
said. “Looking back at what I went 
through in years past, I'd be crazy not to 
be. I feel so much better, my legs, my 
mind. Mentally ['m not tired like I used 
to be.” 

For his part, Walsh would not blame 
the loss on Montana’s poor play, but he 
has to be wondering where his quarter- 
back has gone. 

“How would you describe the Bear de- 
fense?” the coach was asked after the 
game. 

“You describe it—please,” he said, 
looking very tired and drawn. “Use any 
adjective you want. I'll say it was intense 
and ferocious. They gave us a good, 
sound beating. You can’t be a Cinderella 
forever. We’re in a position now of being 
a very average football team. We have to 
do something about it.” 

He sounded like a man who'd been hit 
by a refrigerator. END 
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oronto Blue Jay third baseman 

Garth lorg sat in his locker Sunday 
afternoon contemplating the Jays’ 2—0 
whitewashing by the Kansas City Royals, 
a game that postponed, at least for the 
moment, Canada’s first-ever pennant. 
The scrappy Jays still held a three-games- 
to-two lead in the best-of-seven series, 
which would now return to Toronto, giv- 
ing lorg and the Jays a feeling not just of 
confidence but of manifest destiny. 
“We'll beat them up there,” Iorg smiled. 
‘Maybe we're supposed to win this thing 
in Canada.” 

Over in the Royals’ dressing room, the 
feeling was less of manifest destiny than 
of destiny squandered. “It’s amazing 
what a fine line it is between winning and 
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A.L.PLAYOFFS 


By George, 
The Jays 

Are Some 
Tough Birds 


Toronto survived George Brett’s 
hitting heroics to go home with a 
3-2 advantage over the Royals 








by E.M. SWIFT 


Oliver solved the Quiz for two game-winning hits, this one a two-run double into the rightfield corner in the ninth inning of Game 4. 


losing,” said catcher Jim Sundberg. “We 
could be sitting here with a champion- 
ship now.” 

Indeed they could have. If only the 
Blue Jays, a team that supposedly was too 
young to win, had not twice turned losses 
into victories when K.C. failed to nail 
down the last three outs in Games 2 and 
4. If only pitching and one great big 
bat—George Brett’s—were a match for 
pitching and nine small ones. If only, if 
only, ifonly.... 

The series, the first American League 
championship to be played on foreign 
turf, as well as the first played entirely on 
phonyturf, opened on Tuesday tn Toron- 
to’s Exhibition Stadium on an overcast 
yet temperate 63° evening that answered, 
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Brett, hitting his second homer on =e 
(above), was so dangerous that the Jays 
walked him to fill the bases the next night. 


for now anyway, the Four Nagging Ques- 
tions: Could postseason baseball and the 
Great White North coexist without kin- 
dling and mittens? Could the Jays, pos- 
sessors of a 24—26 record against left- 
handers during the regular season, hit the 
southpaw starters of the Royals? Could 
Dave Stieb, the best 14—13 pitcher ever 
to scowl and stomp from a rubber, re- 
bound from an end-of-season fizzle (he 
won only one of his last six starts)? And, 
finally, would Kansas City manager Dick 
Howser, the losing skipper in nine 
straight playoff games, finally break his 
maiden? The envelopes, please. Yes. Yes. 
Yes. And no, not yet, not now, maybe 
never. 

Game |, a 6—-I Blue Jays win, be- 
longed to Stieb, the enigmatic Stieb, as 
he has come to be known—he of the 
smallest ERA (2.48) in the league and the 
grandest, most insufferable ego. The only 
people to touch Stieb during his eight 
masterful innings (no runs, three hits, 
eight strikeouts, one walk) were the in- 
domitable Brett (2 for 3, one double), 
pinch hitter Dane lorg (a double) and a 
19-year-old stripper by the name of Jua- 
nita Smith, who led off the second by 
loping in from the rightfield stands and 
Morganna-ing Stieb on the kisser. “I’m 


going home now, and I'll be blowing kiss- 
es to him on TV, and then I’m going to 
work,” she said shortly after being escort- 
ed from what she had turned into Exhibi- 
tionist Stadium. Her show at the Chez 
Paris in Mississauga began at | 1. 

Had Juanita waited a couple of innings 
she could have seen the whole show at 
the ball park, too. By the third, the Jays 
had converted a succession of carpet- 
scooting seeing-eye base hits into a 5—0 
lead that chased Royals starter Charlie 
Leibrandt (17-9, 2.69 ERA). So much for 
the question of whether Toronto could 
hit lefties. The Royals had no chance of 
overtaking Stieb. Summed up K.C.’s 
Willie Wilson, “The way Stieb pitched 
tonight, you wonder how he ever loses.” 


continued 
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A.L. PLAYOFFS continued 


The way the Royals played in Game 2 
—an odd one—you wonder how they 
ever win. Every time the Royals made a 
mistake, it cost them a run. Every time 
the Blue Jays made one, they scored. 
Brett started the shenanigans when, with 
one out in the fourth and the Royals lead- 
ing 3—zip, he bobbled a ground ball to 
third hit by George Bell. Cliff Johnson, 
Toronto’s DH, followed with the Blue 
Jays’ first hit off southpaw Bud Black 
(10-15), a double down the leftfield line. 
Here comes Bell. Up go the arms of Jays 
third-base coach Jimy Williams. There 
goes Bell. Here comes a helium balloon 
from Lonnie Smith, an outfielder so bad 
he recalls visions of Leon (Daddy Wags) 
Wagner. Bell scores easily. 

With two out, none on in the sixth, 
Black plunked a curveball off Bell’s belly 
that sent Bell stalking toward the mound, 
gesturing and taunting, the only show of 
passion in what was otherwise a remark- 
ably brotherly series—fittingly, since it 
featured Garth and Dane Iorg, the first 
brothers to oppose one another in post- 
season play. “They pick on me because 
I’m Dominican,” said Bell. ‘““They proba- 
bly think I’m a hot dog.” 

Not impossible. Certainly more logical 
than the supposition that Black would 
want to put the tying run at the plate. A 


The Best Teams- 
Why Not The 
Best Umpires? 


single, a wild pitch and a single followed, 
and the game was tied. 

Cut to the top of the 10th. Both clubs 
had their top relievers in—Tom Henke 
for the Jays, Dan Quisenberry for the 
Royals—and each had already been 
nicked for a run. Enter Lloyd Moseby, 
Toronto’s garrulous, theatrical center- 
fielder. With two out and the go-ahead 
run on second, K.C.’s Frank White hit a 
sinking line drive to center that Moseby 
charged and appeared to catch off his 
shoe tops. Second-base umpire Ted 
Hendry should have made the call. Right- 
field ump Dave Phillips, 70 feet away, 
ruled no catch, which handed the Royals 
a 5—4 lead. “I caught the baseball,” said 
Moseby later. “I wouldn’t be out there 
acting the fool in front of 100 million fans 
if | didn’t catch the baseball.” 

For the 34,029 Blue Jays fans—the 
smallest postseason crowd since 28,136 
showed up in Baltimore in 1974—the 
bottom of the 10th was a blunderful in- 
ning. First shortstop Onix Concepcion 
allowed leadoff hitter Tony Fernandez to 
reach first when he double-pumped on 
Fernandez’s chopper to short. Fernandez 
advanced on a groundout. Up stepped 
the ubiquitous Moseby, who kept deliv- 
ering at critical moments the entire se- 
ries. He singled to right. Here came Fer- 


Baseball had a problem a few days before the 
playoffs began: The umpires were threatening 
to strike. Baseball had another problem a few 
days after the playoffs began: The umpires 
were working. A walkout was averted when 
the umpires and league presidents reached a 
decision to arbitrate a dispute over playoff 
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nandez. Up went Williams’ arms—and 
by now you know what that meant. 
There went Fernandez. 

Five-five. Strange goings-on out there, 
not the least of which was the 17 seagulls 
that chose that moment to congregate in 
short rightfield, nibbling on the debris 
flung from the stands at Phillips. Quisen- 
berry tried to pick Moseby off first, but 
watched his perfect toss bounce bye-bye 
off Steve Balboni’s glove, allowing 
Moseby to trot into scoring position. One 
out later Moseby scored on Al Oliver’s 
single to left, and Toronto had a 6—5 win 
and a two-game lead as the series ad- 
journed to Kansas City. 

Asked how many playoff games he 
had now lost in a row, Howser replied 
good-naturedly, “I don’t know. I lose 
track when I can’t count them on two 
hands.” The correct answer was | 1. 

But all things must pass, and the 
Royals, who had a 10-game postseason 
losing streak of their own dating back to 
the 80 World Series, finally won one for 
the popular Howser. More accurately, 
Brett won one for Howser, putting on a 
show Friday night in Game 3 that ranks 
with the great performances of all time. 
Brett hoisted the Royals back into the se- 
ries with a 4-for-4 night that included 
two homers, four runs scored and three 


continued 





money—the umps wanted more for the new 
best-of-seven format—but on-field decisions 
were more controversial than ever. While the 
National League playoffs were conducted 
without major incident, American League 
umpires were under fire for at least six differ- 
ent calls on the bases and one in the outfield. 
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The American League men in blue blew quite a few: In the eighth of Game 3, George Bell clearly beat catcher Jim Sundberg’s throw to Onix Concepcion... 
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The problem wasn’t so much the decisions 
as the deciders. From the late 60s until 1982, 
playoff umpires were chosen on a rotating ba- 
sis that equally rewarded the mediocre and 
meritorious. In 1982 that system was replaced 
by one based solely on quality. Alas, the clock 
has been turned back. Now, all umpires with 
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First-base coach Billy Smith separated Moseby from Hendry, who called the player out on a Game 3 pickoff. Replays backed Moseby. 


six years of service are eligible for the play- 
offs, and the leagues are required to use all of 
them, if possible, at least once every four 
years. Furthermore, umpires can’t work play- 
offs in successive years or work more than 
one special event (All-Star games, league 
championship series, World Series) a year or 
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... but second-base umpire Voltaggio signaled an out, killing a rally and inciting another argument. 
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work any special event more than three 
successive years. The last reason is why some 
of the best AL umps—Steve Palermo, Rich 
Garcia and Marty Springstead, for example— 
were missing from the 1985 playoffs. 

Why not use the best all the time? “I can 
understand that argument,” says AL arbiter 


Dave Phillips. “But the umpires feel that if 


they can work 162 games over six seasons, 
they can certainly work the playoffs. It’s good 
for morale and pride when you can look for- 
ward to the postseason.” 

But, as K.C. general manager John Schuer- 
holz counters, “If you don’t have the best um- 
pires, you won't have the best umpiring.” 

Last week’s work barely qualified as com- 
petent. Television replays appeared to show 
that Vic Voltaggio blew three different calls 
and Ted Hendry another three. The biggest 
gaffe of all, though, was a call that Hendry 
didn’t make. In the 10th inning of the second 
game, Hendry, working at second base, failed 
to make a tough judgment call on a sinking 
line drive caught/trapped by Lloyd Moseby, 
even though he was closest to the play. 

Referring to his flub, Hendry conceded, “I 
should have had a better angle.” 

And baseball should have only its best um- 
pires working in the playoffs and the World 
Series.—JIM KAPLAN 
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A.L. PLAYOFFS continued 


ribbies in the 6-5 comeback win. He also 
made the play of the series. 

Brett had already homered off Doyle 
Alexander (17-10) in the first when he 
pulled a Brooks Robinson to keep the 
Blue Jays off the board in the third. 
Lunging to spear Moseby’s shot down the 
third-base line—robbing him of a dou- 
ble—Brett leaped and threw home as his 
momentum carried him into foul territo- 
ry, nailing Damaso Garcia at the plate. 

Brett hammered a double off the top 
of the rightfield wall in the fourth, even- 
tually scoring on a sacrifice fly to give the 
Royals a 2—0 lead. But in the next inning 
the Blue Jays erupted for five runs off 





Cy Young candidate Bret Saberhagen 
(20-6), chasing the 21-year-old right- 
hander in favor of Steve (The Beast) Farr. 
Farr responded with 44 innings of score- 
less relief. Brett, meanwhile, hauled the 
Royals back into the game. In his third at 
bat off Alexander, he hit a towering two- 
run blast to left center that tied the game 
5—5. “The best part about it was seeing 
the look in the eyes of some of the guys | 
had played with for so long, guys like 
Frank White and Hal McRae, when | 
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came back to the bench,” Brett recalled 
later. Big as saucers, no doubt. Thank 
god, he’s on our side. 

Leading off the Royal eighth, Brett hit 
a forkball into right off Toronto’s Jim 
Clancy, who was making his first relief 
appearance of the season. “We really 
cursed out George when he only came up 
with that single,” said Royals catcher 
John Wathan. After a sacrifice, a ground- 
out and an intentional walk, up to the 
plate stepped Balboni, the leading candi- 
date for the Royals’ No. | goat—0 for 11 
to that point in the series, four Ks, two er- 
rors, a lifetime postseason average of .048 
(1 for 21). The mighty Balboni (36 HRs) 


took a rip and—bloop—up, up, up went 
the sphere; down, down, down. The 200- 
foot blast dropped in the exact center of 
nine converging Blue Jays as Brett scored 
the eventual winning run. 

Fittingly, Brett caught Moseby’s foul 
pop-up for the final out of the game, after 
which he was mobbed by teammates. 
They had not won, so much as he had re- 
fused to let them lose. “Waiting for that 
pop-up to come down I suddenly 
thought, ‘I’m going to give this ball to 
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Garcia is nailed by Sundberg on a throw from Brett—just one of George’s many Game 3 feats. 


Dick,’ ” Brett recalled later. And he did, 
shoving it into Howser’s chest. 

“It was a Hall of Fame performance,” 
said Howser, who pointed out that Brett 
had connected on a changeup, slider, 
fastball and forkball for his hits. “How’re 
you gonna defense him?” 

Don’t pitch to him. The Blue Jays had 
learned their lesson, and in Game 4 they 
followed that old baseball maxim: Never 
let a player with a lifetime contract beat 
you. It was Stieb against Leibrandt again, 
a rematch of Game |, only this time Stieb 
took the bat out of Brett’s hands. “Id 
seen all I needed to the night before,” 
Stieb allowed, a formidable admission 
given the source. 

The game was scoreless until 
the bottom of the sixth when 
Lonnie Smith led off with a 
walk. Wilson followed with a 
hit-and-run single. First and 
third, none out, Brett up. He 
had already been intentionally 
walked in the first. After a dis- 
cussion between manager Bob- 
by Cox and Stieb, they decided 
to put him on again. 

The ultimate compliment, 
walking the bases full rather 
than watching Brett crack the 
ball game open with his bat. At 
first the strategy seemed to 
have backfired when Stieb 
walked McRae to force ina run. 
But then he got Pat Sheridan on 
an infield pop-up and White to 
hit into a double play. The |—0 
lead held up until the ninth. 

The Royals were three outs 
from tying the series. Then the 
incredible happened. The near- 
ly unimaginable. Garcia, To- 
ronto’s leadoff hitter, walked. 
No one could remember the 
last time that Garcia had re- 
ceived a base on balls. “June?” 
guessed Moseby. “July may- 
be?” In 627 plate appearances 
this season, Garcia had walked only 15 
times. “Anytime I see something white, I 
swing,” said Garcia afterward. “One 
time I swing at the foul line because I see 
white. Someday maybe I swing at Frank 
White. The pitcher knows one thing: ’'m 
going to use that lumber.” 

Moseby was up next. Always Moseby. 
He ripped a Leibrandt fastball into the 
gap in right center, which drove Garcia 
home all the way from first, tying the 
score. The Jays were alive and sensing 
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AMSTEL LIGHT BIER...95 CALORIES NEVER TASTED SO IMPORTED. 
_ Imported by Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York, NY. 
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‘ Let’s get it together... buckle up. 


CELEBRITY EUROSPORT: It’s not your typical family sedan. It's something more. 
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EUROSTYLE: Aerodynamic lines cut the wind as easily as they attract the eye. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


16 mg. ‘tar’, 1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb. ‘85. 
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A.L. PLAYOFFS continued 


the kill. Howser called for his ace, Qui- 
senberry, but the Quiz was no mystery to 
Toronto for the second straight time in 
the series. Bell looped a soft liner to cen- 
ter to put runners on the corners, then 
pinch hitter Oliver hammered a “rising 
changeup” (“Strangest thing I’ve ever 
seen,” Oliver said later) into the right- 
field corner for a two-run double that 
completed the ninth-inning comeback. 
Henke got the 3—1 win, his second of the 
series. 

In Sunday’s Game 5, Royals southpaw 
Danny Jackson, 23, did Howser one bet- 
ter than a_ well-pitched, low-scoring 
game. He gave the Royals a shutout. 
Good thing, too. The anemic Royals 
managed just two runs against Toronto’s 
Jim Key and Jimmy Acker. Brett drove 
in the eventual game-winner in the first 
inning on an infield out; the second run 
came across on Darryl Motley’s sacrifice 
fly. The Blue Jays, meanwhile, squan- 
dered eight hits and a walk, leaving the 
bases loaded in the sixth and stranding 
runners on second and third with no one 
out in the fifth. Another rally was doused 
when Bell tried to go from first to third 
on a single to left with none out in the 
fourth, testing Smith’s arm. Bell beat 
the throw, but—surprise!—umpire Dale 
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Jackson escaped jams in the fifth and sixth and went on to pitch a shutout in Game 5. 


Ford called him out. “We try to run as 
much as possible on certain outfielders’ 
arms,” said Cox. “I saw the replay, and 
he was safe. That might have been the 
ball game.” 

Bell suggested that maybe the umpires 
wanted to keep a Canadian team out of 
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the Series. Something about television 
ratings. “I wish the Toronto team was 
American,” he groused. “I think maybe 
this series be over already.” 

No rush, George. Did you ever stop to 
consider, maybe you’re supposed to win 
this thing in Canada? 

CONTINUED 
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Lonnie Smith, who had doubled, stole third in Game 5 as the ball eluded Garth lorg; Smith scored the winning run on guess whose grounder. 
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Surrender Just Wasn't In The Cards 


After dropping two games in L.A., 
St. Louis returned home and swept 
three in a row from the Dodgers 


by CRAIG NEFF 
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he twouble with wabbits, as Elmer 

Fudd might say, is that you can’t 
twust them. They were all over the place 
in Los Angeles and St. Louis last week. 
and they turned every game of the Na- 
tional League Championship Series into 
a hare-raising episode out of Looney 
Tunes. Everyone was running, but noth- 
ing was running to form. How do you ex- 
plain a tarpaulin that swallowed up Car- 
dinal Vince Coleman? To top it all off, 
Ozzie Smith chose the ninth inning of 





the fifth game to hit the first lefthanded 
homer of his major league career. It gave 
St. Louis a 3-2 victory and a 3-2 lead in 
games, heading back to L.A. 

It was a week of speed on the base- 
paths and sloth on the clock. Hearts 
raced at the sight of Liz Taylor in Dodger 
Stadium, and pulses slowed as pitchers 
kept throwing over to first. 

As predicted. the first game was decid- 
ed by speed and bad defense. This time. 
though. L.A. had the bunnies and St. 


A pickoff couldn’t get Coleman in Game 3 
(above), but a tarp trapped him on Sunday. 


Louis had the boots. With no score in the 
fourth, Dodger third baseman Bill Mad- 
lock reached on an error. Madlock 
promptly stole second off pitcher John 
Tudor and raced home on Pedro Guerre- 
ro’s looping single to right. Manager 
Tommy Lasorda kept up the attack by 
giving Guerrero a Steal sign for the first 
time since June, and he slid in safely. 

Los Angeles and Fernando Valenzuela 
took a I—0 lead into the bottom of the 
sixth when the unthinkable happened. 
With one out, Madlock hit a sharp 
grounder into the hole at short. Shortstop 
Ozzie Smith darted over and tried to 
backhand it. On AstroTurf, the Wizard 
makes this play “99 times out of a hun- 
dred,” said manager Whitey Herzog. But 
here the ball kicked up, hit him on the 
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wrist and dribbled into left. Madlock was 
charitably credited with a double. 

The Cards came apart after that. Fol- 
lowing an intentional walk to Guerrero 
and a flyout, catcher Mike Scioscia lined 
a single, scoring Madlock and sending 
Guerrero to third. Tudor, unbeaten in 11 
decisions since losing 3—0 to Valenzuela 
July 20, seemed vulnerable again. 

Up to the plate stepped Candy 
Maldonado, a native of Puerto Rico. 
“{Tocé!”’ Lasorda yelled from the dugout 
in his best Norristown, Pa. espafiol. “I 
figured Tudor and [catcher Darrell] Por- 
ter don’t understand Spanish,” he ex- 
plained later. Maldonado laid down a 
hard bunt toward third baseman Terry 
Pendleton, who snatched it up and saw 
Guerrero going home. Instinctively, he 
threw to the plate. Clunk. Pendleton’s 
throw hit Tudor on the right elbow. That 
gave the Dodgers a 3—0 lead, and they 
went on to win 4-1. 

The second game provided another 
fascinating pitching matchup, this one 


between the Dodgers’ engaging Orel 
Hershiser (19-3) and the Cards’ disen- 
gaging Joaquin Andujar (21-12). In the 
top of the first Coleman lined Hershiser’s 
second pitch up the middle for a single. A 
compelling little drama ensued. Her- 
shiser made nine throws to first and 
threw a pitchout that caused Coleman to 
abort a takeoff. The moment arrived. 
Coleman ran. And Scioscia threw him 
out, thanks to a neat tag by shortstop 
Mariano Duncan, who was badly spiked 
on the left knee. 

Willie McGee then reached base on 
an error by Duncan. McGee took off on 
a hit-and-run play, but the Dodgers 
pitched out and caught him dead to 
rights between first and second. Tommy 
Herr followed with a double that might 
have scored two runs. Instead, it was 
wasted. For Hershiser, the worst was 
over; St. Louis would scratch out two 
runs off him, but never solve his hard 
sinker. 

At 27, Hershiser looks like a college 
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THE PLAYOFFS continued 


undergrad. Pleasant, patient, a delight for 
reporters, Hershiser is the temperamen- 
tal opposite of Andujar, who is mad as a 
March hare. Andujar undid himself in 
the third. Steve Sax had singled with one 
out, and Andujar tried to pick him off 
even though the Dodgers just wanted to 
sacrifice him over. His throw was wild 
and Sax went all the way to third. Her- 
shiser tried twice to bunt Sax home, but 
with the count 0 and 2, Andujar threw 
Hershiser a hittable fastball, and he 
bounced a single over the drawn-in Pen- 
dleton for an RBI. One out later, Ken 
Landreaux doubled Hershiser home, and 
Madlock singled in Landreaux to give the 
Dodgers a 3-1 lead. 

Andujar further disgraced himself by 
knocking down two batters and bunting 
into a double play. He was finally re- 
moved with one out in the fifth, charged 
with six earned runs, two of which scored 
on Greg Brock’s fourth-inning homer. 
The Dodgers won 8-2. 

But like their manager, who went bass 
fishing on Friday morning, the Cards 
weren't about to panic. They were, after 
all, home on their carpet for Game 3. 
They came out running in a contest that 
lasted three hours and 21 minutes, and 
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featured 13 walks and more than 30 pick- 
off attempts. 

They created two runs in the first on 
one single and pure speed. Coleman out- 
ran a pitchout, and McGee walked. Then 
Bob Welch threw a pickoff attempt into 
center, scoring Coleman and sending 
McGee to third, from where he scored on 
a groundout. The top of the order ac- 
counted for two more runs in the second, 
one coming on Herr’s solo homer. 

Trying to hold the 4—0 lead was Danny 
Cox, who won 18 games this season yet 
drew more notice for flying back home to 
Georgia on an off-day two weeks ago to 
punch out his ex-brother-in-law, who 
had allegedly been harassing Cox’s fam- 
ily. “A man’s gotta do what a man’s gotta 
do,” Cox said upon returning. 

When Cox’s elbow tightened in the 
seventh, he yielded to Herzog’s bullpen 
by committee. Ken Dayley got the offi- 
cial save, but Pendleton was the real sav- 
ior in the 4—2 victory. He made a spar- 
kling over-the-head catch of Brock’s foul 
pop in the eighth and a diving catch of a 
sure double by Maldonado in the ninth. 

The bizarre tarpaulin accident oc- 


Pendleton made a spectacular over-the- 
shoulder catch of a foul pop in Game 3. 


curred two hours before the start of 
Game 4, when rain interrupted Cardinal 
batting practice. As the St. Louis players 
were leaving the field, a member of the 
Busch Stadium grounds crew activated 
the mechanized tarp system. A 1,200- 
pound rolled tarp rose from an under- 
ground chamber along the first-base line 
and began advancing across the infield. 
Coleman was standing near home plate. 

“He didn’t see what was going on,” 
Pendleton, an eyewitness, said later. “He 
turned around to toss his glove to a 
coach, and as he did, the tarp caught his 
foot. It sort of like swallowed him. It was 
a scary feeling, because there was noth- 
ing you could do but watch.” 

Coleman, screaming in agony, was 
pinned beneath the tarp from the hip 
down. It took six men to lift the tarp. A 
stretcher arrived and carried Coleman to 
a trainer’s room. 

Amazingly, no bones were broken, 
though Coleman’s left leg was badly 
bruised and abraded. His teammates 
were shaken. ““We weren’t even thinking 
about the series,” said Herr. “We were 
worried about Vince’s career.” 

The word was that Coleman would be 
ready to play in Game 6 in L.A., and the 
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Cardinals made sure there would be a 
Game 6 by routing the Dodgers 12-2. 

In the second inning alone, St. Louis 
battered Los Angeles pitching for eight 
hits and nine runs, with Clark and Tito 
Landrum, Coleman’s replacement, each 
singling twice. In the L.A. dugout La- 
sorda kicked the trash cans. 

Tudor went into the sixth inning with 
a no-hitter, teasing the Los Angeles bat- 
ters with multiple changeups and precise 
control. Sax finally doubled off him in 
the sixth, and Tudor left the game an in- 
ning later. “Looking ahead to the seventh 
game—if needed—I want to be ready,” 
he said. 

From the moment Ozzie Smith led the 
Cards onto the field with one of his back- 
flips, Game 5 belonged to him. 

The Cards jumped on Valenzuela for 
two first-inning runs. McGee and Smith 
walked, and Herr followed with his 
fourth double of the series. McGee 
scored easily, but as Smith was rounding 
third, he saw coach Hal Lanier holding 
up a stop sign. Smith barreled right 
through it. “It was too late,” he said later. 
“Tl had already thrown it into gear.” 
Smith scored easily when Duncan’s relay 
flew far over Scioscia’s head. Later, 
Smith made an acrobatic play on a 
grounder behind second base. 

Madlock’s two-run homer in the 
fourth tied the game, which then settled 
into a pitching battle between Valen- 
zuela and a series of Cardinal relievers. 
Five times Valenzuela worked out of 
two-on jams. Tom Niedenfuer replaced 
him for the ninth, and with one out, 
Smith stepped up to bat. 

On Niedenfuer’s fourth pitch, Ozzie 
cracked a soaring line drive toward right- 
field. The crowd rose. Smith’s ball hit a 
concrete pillar just a couple of feet above 
the yellow home run line. Smith saw 
rightfield umpire Terry Tata twirling his 
finger in the air and began dancing 
around the bases. His teammates stormed 
out to mob him at home plate. Coleman 
came off crutches to give him a high five. 
Fireworks exploded. CALIFORNIA HERE 
WE COME read the scoreboard. 

“lve never seen such a little sucker [97 
hit a ball like that in that situation,” , 
marveled Herzog. But you know about 
those scwewy wabbits. You just can’t 
twust them. END 
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All of St. Louis did a flip when Ozzie hit his i: Te reli SIs a, rks 
dramatic ninth-inning home run in Game 5. [2 
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F Flight. ' 
Simulator? 


Why every kid should have 
an Apple after school. 


Today, there are more 
Apple’ computers in schools 
than any other computer. 

Unfortunately, there 
are still more kids in schools 
than Apple computers. 

0 innocent youngsters 
(like your own) may have 
to fend off packs of bully 
nerds to get some time on a 
computer. 

Which is why it makes 
good sense to buy them an 
Apple IIc Personal Computer 
of their very own. 


Send them home 
to a good school system. 


The IIc is just like the leading 
computer in education, the 
Apple Ile. Only smaller. About 
the size of a three-ring note- 
book, to be exact. ™ 
Of course, since the 
IIc is the legitimate off- 
spring of the Ile, it can 


access the worlds largest geese 


library of educational 
software. Everything 
irom Stickybear 


Shapes” for preschoolers to 
SAT test preparation programs 
for college hopefuls. 

In fact, the IIc can run 
over 10,000 programs in all. 
More than a few of which you 
might be interested in yourself 

For example, the 
best-selling, AppleWorks” 
3-in-1 integrated soft- 
ware package. Personal 

finance and tax pro- 
orams. Diet and fit- 
ness programs. 
Not to mention 





fun programs for the whole 
family. Like“Genetic Mapping’ 
and “Enzyme Kinetics. 


One Apple that wont 
leave them hungry. 


The Apple IIc is easy to set up 
and learn. And it comes com- 
plete with most everything 
you need to start computing 
in one box. 

Including a free, easy-to- 
use 4-diskette course to teach 
you all about the IIc — when 
your kids get tired of your 
questions. 

As well as a long list of 
built-in features that would 
add about $800 to the cost of 
a smaller-minded computer. 

The features include: 
128K of internal memory— 
as powertul as the average 
office computer. 





The ImageWriter II prints high quality 
color graphics. 


A built-in disk drive 
that could drive up the price 
of a less-senior machine 
considerably. 

And built-in adaptors for 


adding accessories, like our 
new ColorMonitor IIc, Image- 


Writer” II printer and the Apple 


Personal Modem 300/1200. 
A feast for their eyes. 


The big 14-inch ColorMonitor 
IIc displays crisp, color graph- 
TTL 
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removing the sprocket paper: 
If local color isnt enough, 
you can talk to the rest of the 


world through our new wall- 


mounted Apple Personal 
Modem 300/1200. With it, you 
can do your banking at home, 
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The most popular peripherals plug right into the back of the Apple IIc. 


ics or a high resolution 80- 
column monochrome text for 
word processing, 

You can print sharp color 
graphics, too, with our new 
ImageWriter II. It also prints 





And speaking of high quality color, introducing 
ColorMonitor IIc. 


near-letter-quality text in 
black and white, quickly and 
quietly. And, with its new 
SheetFeeder, you can switch 
to single sheets without 


to all kinds of information 

libraries and much more. 
Which would all add up to 

avery impressive list of expand- 

able accessories if it werent 

for all the others. Like an Apple- 

Mouse. And an extra disk 

drive when the time comes. 


Avoid growing pains. 


So while your childrens shoe 
sizes and appetites continue 
to grow at an alarming rate, 
theres one thing you know 
can keep up with them. Their 
Apple IIc. 

To learn more about it, 
visit any authorized Apple 
dealer. Or talk to your own 
computer experts. 

As soon as they get home 
from school. 


a 





* Optional accessory may be purchased for ImageWriter 11, ©. 1985 Apple Computer, Inc. Apple and the Apple logo, AppleWorks, and Image\Writer are trademarks of Apple Computer, Inc. 


Stickybear Shapes is a trademark of Optimum Resource. For an authorized Apple dealer near you, call (800) 538-9696. in Canada, call (800) 268-7796 or (800) 268-7637. 


Collins got the decisive TD on a 45-yard 
dash around left end in the fourth quarter. 


ou know Oklahoma football, right? 

Ten yards and a cloud of fumbles. 
Well, look again. Oklahoma has changed. 
This year’s Sooners play it a little close to 
the vest on offense. They can afford to. 
They have college football’s top-ranked 
defense, and they proved it last Saturday 
in the Cotton Bowl, manhandling previ- 
ously unbeaten Texas. The score was just 
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14—7, but don’t let it fool you into think- 
ing this was a cliffhanger. Texas wasn’t 
about to score off the Oklahoma defense. 
The Longhorns’ touchdown came on a 
fumble return. Shucks, they got into 
Sooner territory only three times, twice 
to the 49-yard line and once to the 46. 
One of those trips was thanks to—what’s 
that?—another fumble? Well, it’s nice to 
know that not everything about Oklaho- 
ma football has changed. 

But oh, what D. Going into the Texas 
game, the Sooners were first nationally in 
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The Big D Was A Big Deal In Big D 


Oklahoma’s ferocious defense stopped the Texas attack in its tracks as 
the Sooners won the annual showdown in Dallas 14-7 by PAT PUTNAM 





total defense (146.5 yards allowed per 
game), first against the rush (39 yards), 
third against the pass and second in 
points surrendered (6.5). On Saturday, 
Oklahoma held the Longhorns to just 17 
yards on the ground and 53 in the air. 
Texas had a grand total of four first 
downs, none in the second half. ““Those 
Statistics are incredible,’ said Sooner 
linebacker Paul Migliazzo. ‘““We knew we 
could stop them. But accomplish that? 
No way.” Moreover, Oklahoma accom- 
plished that without Tony Casillas, its 


All-America noseguard. On the game’s 
third play, he went down with a sprained 
right knee. 

So dominant were the Sooners defen- 
sively that Texas’s best offensive weapon 
turned out to be Kip Cooper, a 229- 
pound defensive end who runs the 40 in 
about two weeks. Late in the first quar- 
ter, while Oklahoma was playing its flip- 
and-fly wishbone with uncharacteristic 
caution, Cooper picked a fumble by full- 
back Lydell Carr out of the air ana um- 
bered seven yards to put the Longhorns 
ahead 7-0. Just as Carr, a sophomore 
who at 20 is the oldest member of the 
Sooners’ kiddie backfield, took a hand- 
off from sophomore quarterback Troy 
Aikman, he was hammered by Texas’s 
other defensive end, Thomas Aldridge. 

So much for the Longhorn attack. Af- 
ter the score, Oklahoma coach Barry 
Switzer held his young offensive charges 
in check for one more possession, which 
consisted of three downs and a punt. 
Then, just as the game edged into the sec- 
ond quarter, he turned his kids loose. 

With the ball on the Oklahoma 20, 
Aikman called the Texas Special Pass. It 
was designed to catch the Longhorn 

continued 








Bosworth (44), Murphy (39) and Casillas (92), who played only three downs, displayed 
Oklahoma’s three-deep defense; Johnson (below) demonstrated its sack technique. 
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*Suggested retail price. Offer expires 12/31/85. Pro Wonder is a registered trademark of RCA. 
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FINALLY, A CAMERA AND RECORDER 
THAT’S GOT IT ALL TOGETHER, 


r\tire) Nile ALLY INTRODUCING THE PRO WONDER 


CAMCORDER FROM RCA. 

Pro Wonder the all-in-one video camera/ 
recorder from RCA, makes it easier than 
ever to capture life's special moments. 
How much easier? Just drop in a stan- 
dard VHS cassette, aim and shoot. From 
there on out, Pro Wonder does all the 
work for you—automatically. And it pro- 
vides a full 2 hours and 40 minutes of 
recording time on a single cassette. 


PRO WONDER IS FULLY AUTOMATIC. 
It auiomatically adjusts the focus and 
compensates for changes in lighting 
Dasa conditions. So you can work under just 
sgeohi aiid tke: about any lighting condition (7 lux rating) 
f ‘\ as simply as load, aim & shoot. instant 
mt | ‘ playback through the viewfinder allows 
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re PRO WONDER IS LIGHTWEIGHT. 
a Our new video system is packed with 
Ee many of the features you would expect 
ci ™~ to find only on much heavier camera/ 
ee .Yet it weighs in at an incredible 
5 Ibs! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
Buy Pro Wonder now, and you'll receive 
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s Carrier | 

_ Brahma® Inc. Cab-Hi Bed Cap © 

= ChevroletS-10 Maxi-Cab Four Wheel 
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ai —Ss«CCibbie. 275 Amber Foglights (2), 35 Clear 
—__ Foglights (3), 190+ “Oscar” Driving 
B —_Lights (2) 
"| = Coleman Company Air Mattresses (2), 
Black Cat™ Propane Catalytic Heater, 
| __ Folding Camp Oven, Folding High 
| Stands (2), Inflate-All 1™ 12-Volt Tire 
- Pump, Poly-Lite™ 48 Qt. Cooler, Propane 
Camp Lantern, Propane Camp Stove, 

_ Sleeping Bags (2) with Duffel Bags, Sun- 
dome V™ 4-5 Person Dome Tent with 
Carrier 

Cotter & Company/True Value Hard- 
ware/Master Mechanic Tools 

D.H. Buck Company Urethane Fender 
Flares with Splash Guards 


Durakon® Industries Duraliner® Bed Liner 


Firestone ATX Radial 23°™ Tires, PV4 
Master™ Shock Albsorbers, Supreme® 


THE ULTIMATE Beers 
Gunslinger Stowage Pockei 
OUTDOORS MACHINE Hess & Eisenhardt Co. Aftermarket 
assembly and component insfallation 
ROLLS ON FIRES SOME ATX 27 Kelsey-Hayes Electronic Trailer Brake 
Controller, Five-Star Cast Aluminum E-T 
LIGHT TRUCK RADIALS. 


Mag™ Wheels 


Marchal High Intensity Back-Up Lighf, 
High Intensity Tail Light, Quariz-Halogen 
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he Firestone Outdoors- camping, or fishing truck, write Midland® International Corporation 
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coachbuilders. Starting with a Reese Products Frame Mount Trailer 
fough Chevrolet $-10 4x4 Maxi-Cab plicit 
and adding quality components Reflexion Industries Rear Step Bumper 
chosen for price and value, chosen Warn Industries Warn Mx6085 Winch, 
for all around comfort, safety, ver- LIGHT TRUCK TIRES Brush/Grille Guard and Accessories 
satility, and performance. WE BUILD THEI! TOUGH FOR YOU. Walter Kidde Company Fire 
To keep it rolling, Firestone ATX 2 Away 1A10BC® Dry Chemical 
Radial 23° tires. Built for tough- eS Fire Extinguisher, Force 9® 
ness with a strong steel belt and ft) ‘ = “® Halon Fire Extinguisher 
polyester cord body construc- / | wy! aA —— Wee 2: Whistler®/ 
tion. Built for traction withatread =| - _. \ ep o «4 Controlonics 


design based on the same one 
that’s made Firestone farm tires 
traction leaders in the field. Part 
of a complete line of fough 
Firestone light truck tires that 
includes our original Firestone 
Radial ATX®. 

So if you're looking for a 
tough, go-anywhere hunting, 
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OKLAHOMA-TEXAS continued 


strong safety coming up to support 
against the run. “I just go out like I’m go- 
ing to block him,” said Sooner tight end 
Keith Jackson. “If he goes by, I fly. He 
did and I did.” Taking Aikman’s perfect 
pass on the dead run at the Sooner 40, 
Jackson wasn’t hauled down until he hit 
the Texas 37. Oklahoma drove for the ty- 
ing TD in eight plays, mostly on the pow- 
er running of Carr. 

From then on, the Sooner defense, 
particularly its irrepressible and brilliant 
linebacker, Brian Bosworth, was in high 
gear. As a freshman last year, Bosworth 
had said he hated everything in Texas, in- 
cluding the color burnt orange, which re- 
minded him of vomit. Switzer nick- 
named Bosworth Bulletin Board, but sug- 
gested that the 6’ 2”, 234-pound Texan, a 
second-team AP All-America in ’84, cur- 
tail his public speaking. One day last 
week in Norman, where he was briefly 
touched by the flu, Bosworth found him- 
self surrounded by the press. “I haven’t 
been very vocal yet,” he said with a wide 
grin. “I’ve been sick.” 

Just then Switzer came down the hall- ‘ 
way. He shook his head and said, “Hey, TEXAS 
what did you just tell me?” Sad 

“Huh?” said Bosworth, trying to back = ¥ 
through a concrete wall. 

“| just talked to him, and he told me he 
isn’t giving any interviews,” said Switzer. 
“And now look at him.” 

Switzer left smiling. Bosworth smiled, 
too, and limited himself to a few mild 
comments about the Longhorns. Then he 
went outside and told a Dallas TV inter- 
viewer, “I'd kill to beat Texas.”’ Bosworth 
finished the game with 14 tackles, 11 of 
them unassisted, and an interception. 

Oklahoma’s winning touchdown came 
early in the fourth quarter, just, said 
sophomore running back Pat Collins, as 
Switzer had said it would. “Coach kept 
telling us to be patient, be patient,” said 
Collins. “Their defense looked like it was 
getting tired. We knew if we kept pound- 
ing on them, something had to give.” 

Did it ever. On the fifth play of a drive 
that began on the Oklahoma 40, Aikman 
faked to Carr up the middle. Aikman 
then sprinted to his left with Collins, a 
4.3 speedster, behind him. As most of the 
Texas defense collapsed in against Carr, 
cornerback Stephen Braggs went for Aik- 
man, who flipped a pretty pitch back to 
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After Aldridge (top, 97) forced a fumble, 
Cooper (90) took it in for Texas’s only TD. 
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P.O. Box 2955, Young America, Minn. 55399 
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Grand Prize: 

Win $10,000 in Canadian 
Gold Coins. It’s a smooth 
prize from Canada’s 
smoothest whisky. 





2 First Prizes: 
3-Wheel Honda ATV 250 SX 





10 Second Prizes: 
$500 (retail value) 
worth of camping equipment 


1000 Third Prizes: 
Windsor Canadian T-Shirts 


Official Sweepstakes Rules: 
No Purchase Necessary To Enter 


1. Send in a completed coupon or a 3” x 5” card with your full 
name, address and T-Shirt size to: 

Windsor “Gold Rush" Sweepstakes 

P.O. Box 1448, Young America, Minn. 55394 


2. NO PURCHASE REQUIRED. Enter as often as you wish, 
but each entry must be mailed in a separate envelope and 
postmarked no later than November 30, 1985. Sponsor not 
responsible for lost, mutilated or delayed entries. 

3. All prizewinners will be determined in a random drawing 
from ail entries to be conducted on December 30, 1985 by 
Young America Corporation, an independent judging agency, 
whose decisions are final and binding. All 1,013 prizes will be 
awarded. Limit of one prize per individual or group. 


4. Prizes are not transferable. Winners will be notified by mail. 
The Grand Prize winner will receive $10,000 in Gold Maple 
Leaf coins, value measured as of November 30, 1985, or 
$10,000 cash (U.S. currency). Two First Prize winners 

will each receive one 3-wheel ATV valued at $1,500 
(no cash alternative). Ten Second Prize winners will 
each receive camping equipment valued at $500 (no 
cash alternative). One thousand Third Prize winners 
will each receive a Windsor Canadian T-Shirt. Odds 
of winning will be determined by the number of 
entries received. Taxes and other charges, if any, are 
the responsibility of the winners. 


5. Winners may be required to execute an affidavit of 


; eligibility and release. Prizewinners must be of legal 
NAME (please print) wi SOR sonngs age under the laws of their home states as of 
ADDRESS APT. NO. % \. D iS aw 6. Alist of major winners may be obtained by sending 
ory STATE — de CAN AIDIAN 4 Stamped self-addressed envelope by November 30, 
Gapreme__1985'0: Windsor “Gold Rush” Sweepstakes 
T-SHIRT SIZE Plone Conadi a r % Winners List, P.O. Box 2999 
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Employees of National Distillers and 
Chemical Corporation and their 
families, its affiliated companies, 
agencies, or licensed retailers or 
wholesalers are not eli pes Sweep- 
take void in Ohio and Texas and 
where restricted or prohibited by law. 
All federal, state and local laws apply. 


OKLAHOMA-TEXAS continued 


Collins. “The line did a great job and 
[freshman running back] Leon Perry 
sealed everything off inside,” said Col- 
lins. “I saw the strong safety [Gerard 
Senegal] coming for me, so I set my angle 
for the sideline and took off.” 

While Switzer screamed, “Burn! 
Burn!” Collins streaked 45 yards for the 
TD. “After we scored, they were beat- 
en,” said Migliazzo. ‘““We ran the blitz 
against them anytime we wanted.” 

“They knew we were going to throw,” 
said Longhorn quarterback Todd Dodge, 
who completed four of 13 passes with 
two interceptions. “They blitzed all their 
linebackers and we just couldn’t pick 
them up.’ Dodge was dropped by Bos- 
worth, loss of nine. By Troy Johnson, loss 
of 10. By Kevin Murphy twice, for losses 
of nine and six. 

For Switzer, who called Saturday’s 
game the greatest Oklahoma defensive 
performance he has seen in his 20 years 
in Norman, victory was sweeter than 
usual. Last season, the favored Sooners 
were tied 15—15 after several controver- 
sial calls went Texas’s way. “You don’t 
get that many chances to play Texas and 


Perry was one of several Oklahoma “kid- 
die” backs to ride herd on the Longhorns. 


know you are the better team,” said Swit- 
zer. ‘We were better last year, but we 
didn’t win. We proved we were better 
again this year, and we did it without 
Tony Casillas, the best defensive player 
in the country.” 








Jackson’s 43-yard reception was the key 
play in the Sooners’ first touchdown drive. 


“Without Casillas?” said Dodge. “He 
didn’t play? I didn’t notice.” 

The Oklahoma defense will do that 
to you. 
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The critics be damned, there are 
folks out there who actually like 
LeRoy Neiman’s flashy sports art 


by FRANZ LIDZ 


Millions of people watch sports pro- 

grams, read Playboy and will take 

any amount of glib, abstract-expres- 

sionist Slather as long as it adorns a 

recognizable and pert pair of jugs. 
—ROBERT HUGHES, art critic, an- 
alyzing the popularity of LeRoy 
Neiman’s paintings 


n the timeless neon twilight outside the 

Riviera Hotel in Las Vegas, Middle 
America’s own Michelangelo smoothes 
the ends of his upswept ear-to-ear mus- 
tache and squints through an elegant curl 
of smoke rising from the enormous Ja- 
maican panatela stuck between his teeth. 
Against this blinking, garish backdrop, 
LeRoy Neiman is the embodiment of se- 
renity and taste. He is wearing an exqui- 
sitely cut eggshell-white Italian suit, 
black-and-white wing tips, a fuchsia silk 
shirt and is sans cravat. Of course, he is 
quickly recognized. 


A gaggle of saints and sinners drifts 
over from the slots and forms a ring 
around Neiman. “Hey, I got a bunch of 
your tennis stuff in my rec room,” brays a 
doughy guy with gold chains visible in 
the open neck of his shirt. “‘I can afford 
you, LeRoy.” 

“I got your Steve Garvey hanging in 
my bar,” yells the doughy guy’s pal. 
“Ever done stud poker, LeRoy?” 

Neiman gives a wry smile. He is 
unfailingly friendly, charming, courtly, 
even kindly to these butter-and-eggers. 
“Let’s put it this way,” he explains. 
“These people are my collectors.” 

People who wouldn’t know a Picasso 
from a tag-sale poster are collectors of 
the art of LeRoy Neiman. He is both the 
best-loved and the most-reviled Ameri- 
can artist of our time. He is a brand 
name, practically an industry unto him- 

continued 


Neiman, who is a bit of a sketch himself, 
strikes a pose along with Bo Derek’s borzoi. 





I believe this is the best battery you can buy for your car 
And I believe in the Champion® so strongly that if ul 
fails to start your car ever once, under normal operating conditions 
during the first year, well replace it free of charge. After all, 
there's only one reason for buying a battery. _ to start your car 


* 


Stanley N. Gaines 


President and Chief Executive Officer GNB Incorporated 
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“| thought I could test myself here. 
But I've practically reinvented myself.’ 


SP4 Michelle Kowalski, ™ Signal Intelligence 
“I wanted a challenge in life, and I felt that the Army offered one. | knew it was going to be tough. 


But it was a way that I could prepare myself for the future. An inner journey to my independence. 

“Like Basic Training. You're ready to break, but somehow you pull through. The Army really knows 
how to build you up to take stress. Training for my job in Military Intelligence also was hard. It has given me 
self-discipline; you're expected to be on time, responsible, versatile. My job is terrifically rewarding and exciting. 
Something you could never experience anywhere else. 

“If you want to grow up—all the way up—and find out what you're made of, | recommend the Army. 
In fact, I would even say | think it's something everyone should go through.” ARMY. 


For more information about Army opportunities, 3] YOU CAN BE 
see your local Army Recruiter or call toll free 1-8300- USA-ARMY. ALL ns 
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NEIMAN continued 


self. He and his publishing company turn 
out paintings by the dozens, lithographs, 
etchings and serigraphs by the hundreds, 
$100 coffee-table books by the thou- 


sands. His paintings have sold for 
as much as $350,000 each, and he 
is said to gross more than $10 mil- 
lion a year. He has made celebrity 
an art form. 


Neiman makes art for people 
who don’t like art. 
—JOHN RUSSELL, art critic 


Now 58, Neiman became famous 
more than 30 years ago when he 
started turning a seemingly endless 
series of paintings called “Man At 
His Leisure” for Hugh Hefner’s 
then new Playboy magazine. 
Mainly, the series consisted of 
Neiman’s multihued depictions of 
life and leisure among the filthy 
rich and wholly shameless. The ex- 
posure in Playboy plus later ap- 
pearances before huge audiences 
watching various Olympic- and 
Super Bowl-size sports telecasts 


have served to make Neiman’s works ev- 
ery bit as pervasive in the neighborhood 
saloons and hometown bars of America 
in the 1980s as Norman Rockwell’s work 
was in the nation’s barber shops of the 
°30s and °40s. 
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The Olympics have received the Neiman 
treatment; so has Dwight Gooden (below). 


Of his familiar, now frequently imitat- 
ed slash-and-splash style, which he first 
laid on canvas in 1953 for a painting of 
sailing yachts moored in Belmont Harbor 


in Chicago, Neiman says, “I made 
my paint move. | was flooding a 
neon look on something others saw 
naturally. To me, it was like an 
explosion.” 

Although the public has subse- 
quently enshrined the shrapnel 
from that blast and hung it in its 
rumpus rooms, art critics have 
never stopped cringing. They have 
branded Neiman the art world’s 
high priest of tackiness, America’s 
No. | wallpaperer, the nation’s 
foremost purveyor of dentist office 
perk-me-ups. His technique has 
been variously described as gaudy, 
cheesy, vulgar, schlocky and Holi- 
day Inn expressionist. And then 
there are those who don’t like his 
work. Neiman says he isn’t trou- 
bled by the critical grenades 
lobbed in his direction. “In a 
way,” he says, “criticism is an ac- 
knowledgment that I’ve been ef- 

continued 
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NEIMAN continued 


fective and have reached that person. I 
reach out, other artists don’t.” 

Neiman is a genuinely warm and en- 
dearing fellow who is unabashedly de- 
lighted by and appreciative of his own 
success. “I’m a spectator to my own Cca- 
reer,” he says. “People fail because they 
don’t use good judgment at the proper 
time. Something stops them at the mo- 
ment of opportunity.” 

Early in his life, Neiman began grab- 
bing at opportunity like a gymnast seiz- 
ing the uneven bars. He grew up in Frog- 
town, a tough section of St. Paul. His fa- 
ther was a roustabout who despite 
perfect eyesight affected glasses while 
working on the road gangs. A corner 
of Charley Neiman’s chin was missing. 


1] 


s fa +e 
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“Dad always said it was shot off in a bar- 
room brawl,” says LeRoy. “That might 
have been b.s., but I accepted it. It added 
to his mystique.” 

When he was six, Neiman was drawing 
comic strips for fun. He always crayoned 
in a tall, black figure in a top hat. It was 
Abraham Lincoln. Years later, while re- 
searching Lincoln photos for a magazine 
cover, he came to the conclusion that the 
Great Emancipator was “‘a vain, p.r.-ori- 
ented kind of guy. He was the first public 
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figure to exploit photography. He created 
the persona of the good guy. He created 
Abraham Lincoln! Because of Lincoln, I 
realized you could develop your personal 
image into a positive thing.” 

Neiman has gone on to build his own 
image with mustache and cigar. Every- 
body assumes the mustache is modeled 
after Salvador Dali’s. “If anything,” pro- 
tests Neiman, “it was inspired by Clark 
Gable’s.” But Dali had something to do 
with it. When they posed together for a 
picture in a New York restaurant, the 
photographer asked Neiman to get rid of 
his smoky stogie. “Don’t do it!”’ Dali ad- 
vised him. “It’s a great prop.” 


Neiman is no fool. While he may be a 
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For some reason, Neiman prefers the perfect company of a 10 like Derek to more common folks. 


bad painter, he is not a mediocre 
one. For what he gives us is an art 
that is not just superficial and infi- 
nitely sleazy but [one] that commu- 
nicates superficiality and sleaze with 
unblushing zest and unerring articu- 
lateness. 
—FRANZ SCHULZE, artist and critic 


Vegas, with all its flash and filigree, sug- 
gests nothing so much as a giant Neiman 
canvas, but Neiman says he doesn’t really 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PETER READ MILLER 


like the town. He’s only there at this mo- 
ment to attend the heavyweight title fight 
between Larry Holmes and Michael 
Spinks. He did the artwork for the tick- 
ets, the program cover and a poster 
hawked at the souvenir stands. Now he 
will do a painting of the fight itself. 

The day before the bout, Neiman is 
sitting in a booth in the Riviera coffee 
shop with Holmes and Don King, the 
boxing promoter who commissioned 
Neiman’s fight picture. Neiman playfully 
bites the hand that fed him. “Larry,” he 
says. “I’ve always felt that Don is just a 
sketch, but you are a painting.” 

King, unfazed by the painterly put- 
down, launches into an impromptu cri- 
tique of Neiman’s oeuvre. “LeRoy strives 
for excellence and makes it par 
excellence,” says King. “LeRoy 
can do more with a paintbrush 
than a monkey can with a pea- 
nut. The monkey can snatch the 
essence of a peanut without de- 
stroying the shell. LeRoy cap- 
tures the universe, puts the im- 
age on canvas and gives it eter- 
nal life. His paintings speak in 
all dialects and many tongues. 
When Neiman does a tennis 
ball, it’s a tennis ball personi- 
fied. A Neiman is alive, it has a 
pulse and a heart. His magic 
wand profounds and astounds. 
As Mark Antony said, ‘Age 
cannot wither it, nor custom 
stem its infinite variety.” Now 
that’s talking, Jack.” 

Neiman appraises King so- 
berly. “A little moderate,” he 
says at last, “but you got the 
point across.” 
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Art critic Hilton Kramer 

was asked for a few 

thoughts on LeRoy Neiman. 

He replied, “That might be 

difficult. I never think of 

him.” 

Not surprisingly, Neiman normally 
avoids the art crowd. He’s far more at 
home with pop celebrities. Here he is at 
Bo Derek’s ranch in Santa Ynez, Calif. 
Derek hasn’t commissioned a painting. 
“T’ve just always wanted to do her,” Nei- 
man says. “Somebody will want to buy 
Bo Derek by LeRoy Neiman.” 

Derek is riding a gray Andalusian stal- 
lion around the corral, her mane of hon- 
ey-blonde hair waving in time with the 
horse’s gait. Neiman leans back on a 
continued 
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Ali laid it out so Neiman could see for himself. | 


NEIMAN continued 


bench, sketching. His shirt is fuchsia, 
socks mauve, cigar Mexican. 

“Bo is so aware of how she looks from 
every angle that she’s completely natu- 
ral,” Neiman says. “That’s vanity at its 
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finest.” This doesn’t put Neiman off 
in the least. His motto: “You have to 
draw subjects the way they intend to 
present themselves.” 

Neiman draws the Perfect 10 in 
sugary pastels, starting with the hair 
and rounding off her edges until the 
figure becomes another Playboy 
mannequin. He does three quick 
sketches. “‘?’m drawing nature,” 
Neiman says. “The feeling of the 
wild, primitive life. [t's a humbling 
experience to be before such a mag- 
nificent animal.” It’s unclear wheth- 
er he means Bo or the horse. 

The next day Neiman is behind 
the batting cage at Dodger Stadium, 
shmoozing with Eli Wallach and 
Danny Kaye as Tommy Lasorda 
joins in. “I’ve been trying since ’81 
to get that ing portrait you did 
of me,’ says Lasorda. “Sinatra 
ing told me you'd give it to me.” 

“T’m cleaning it up,” says Nei- 
man. “I still haven’t gotten all the 
profanity out.” 








‘Neiman supplies images of su- 

periority to people who are 
thankful they’re. . . average.” 

—PETER PLAGENS, 

painter and art critic 


Neiman considers the working class his 
critic. “There’s great dignity in working 
people,” he says. ““Nobody has more dig- 


nity than the dishwasher or the guy who 
picks the cigarettes off casino floors.” 
Asked whether he would care to know 
any of the great unwashed personally, he 
replies, with mock disdain, “Hell no, I 
don’t fraternize with those people.” Nei- 
man doesn’t waste any time painting 
them either. “There are plenty of artists 
taking care of that,” he says. “I prefer 
only the fittest, the finest and the richest 
to populate my paintings. I only do great 
sports paintings of great athletes.” 

The one transcendent athlete in Nei- 
man’s pantheon is Muhammad Ali. In 
fact, it was Ali who first sparked Nei- 
man’s more intimate involvement with 
athletes as people. He met Ali in 1962, 
and has painted him dozens of times. 
“Ali’s the one athlete who looked the 
same his entire career,’ Neiman says. 

He visits Ali at his home, a well-guard- 
ed, 22-room Victorian mansion in Wil- 
shire in Los Angeles. Ali is taking down 
his chandeliers and packing to move. He 
says he’s going to get a mobile home and 
spread the word of Islam. 

“You're my _ hero,” 
meaning it. 

“I’m just a washed-up bum,” responds 
Ali. He moves ponderously toward a 
bookcase and takes down a Bible, opens 
it and makes Neiman read the Second 
Commandment: “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any like- 
ness of anything.” 

Ali says nothing for a moment. He is 
busy laying out two dozen pictures of Je- 
sus on the carpeted floor. “Imagine 
you’re white, and you see a black Jesus 
and black angels all your life,” he says. 
‘“ItUd mess up your mind.” 

Neiman looks slightly uncomfortable. 
He quickly asks about the life-size paint- 
ing he made after the second Liston fight 
of Ali standing triumphant in the ring, 
arms upraised. Ali says his estranged 
wife, Veronica, loaned it to a museum 
and he has not seen it since. 

“You’ve got to get it back,’ Neiman 
says. ‘“That’s a great painting!” 

Some critics claim they can’t tell one 
Neiman from another, but Neiman can. 
“You've got to be careful not to become 
redundant or a hack,” he says. ““You’ve 
got to become more self-critical. Does 
my work still excite me? I’m usually 
picked to do a commission based on what 
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says Neiman, 


LeRoy, like Kilroy, is everywhere—like here 
with Larry Holmes before the Spinks fight. 






12 ounces of beer, 5 ounces of wine 
and 11/4 ounces of liquor all have 
the same alcohol content. 
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This message Is So important, 








Driving under the influence of alcohol is the 
Single biggest cause of highway accidents...by 
far. 

Still, a lot of otherwise responsible people, 
who may not know the facts of equivalence, get 
behind the wheel of a car after ‘‘a few beers”’ or 
“some wine: 


We must dispel the myth 


An advertising message was submitted to the 
networks which simply states the facts of alcohol 
equivalence and the obvious concerns of at least 
24 states who insist these facts be made known 
to all drivers. Drivers who might otherwise believe 
that drinking beer or wine isn’t really drinking at 


*1984 LNA Report. 


Typical servings contain 4/2 oz. of alcohol based upon the following average 
alcohol content by volume: Beer—4.5%, Wine—11%, Distilled Spirits (80°)—40%. 


24 states put it in their driver’s manuals. 
Yet ABC, CBS and NBC 
won't put it on TV. Why? 








all. Yet ABC, CBS and NBC have rejected it. 


It’s time the facts were aired 


Last year alone these networks readily ac- 
cepted over $450 million* from beer and wine 
companies for TV commercials, yet they refuse to 
air this important message. A message which 
describes the facts of equivalence so that no one 
will inadvertently consume more alcohol than 
they intend. No matter what they drink. 

These facts are so important, we urge you to 
tell them to everyone whose safety you care 
about. We’re asking you to help out because the 
networks won't. 


Che House of Seagram 


© 1985 THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, N.Y. 


NEIMAN continued 


I’ve done before. It’s not a new experi- 
ence. The only thing that inspires me 
then is a lot of money.” 


What Howard Johnson’s is to the 
taste buds, LeRoy Neiman is to the 
eyes. 

—A noted magazine designer 


Barbered, tanned and languid, Neiman 
stands beneath Dali’s Young Virgin 
Auto-Sodomized By Her Own Chastity, 
which hangs in Hugh Hefner’s Tudor 
mansion in Holmby Hills in L.A. Neiman 
is wearing a blue-and-white print kimo- 
no. He’s barefoot and smoking a long ci- 
gar, Cuban this time. Hefner lounges 
nearby in yellow pajamas, maroon smok- 
ing jacket and black slippers. 


Two men at their leisure: The Hefner-Neiman connection goes back to the early “Playboy”’ days. 


Neiman and Hefner first crossed paths 
35 years ago in Chicago. Neiman was a 
fashion illustrator doing millinery draw- 
ings. Hefner was writing ad copy for a 
men’s store and drawing cartoons. “lI 
don’t remember the moment,” says Hef- 
ner. “Our eyes did not meet across a 
crowded room.” One day, after Hefner 
had started his magazine, he ran into 
Neiman on a street and asked him to be- 
come a contributor to Playboy. 

Neiman did “Man and His Leisure” 
for 1S years and learned a lot about much 
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more than art. “I was a peasant when | 
went into the world Playboy supplied,” 
he recalls. “I met the rich and powerful 
and immediately saw their shortcomings 
and disgusting tendencies. But I realized 
how formidable they were. They’re jad- 
ed, and jaded people can’t lose.” 

A phone call for Neiman comes to the 
mansion from Larry King, the radio and 
TV personality. King has just moved into 
a huge Washington, D.C. condo over- 
looking the Lincoln Memorial. He has a 
large empty wall to fill, and he wants a 
Neiman, a big Neiman. 

“Of what?” asks LeRoy, recounting 
the conversation. 

‘Baseball. I love baseball.” 

“| don’t have anything big in 
baseball.” 





‘Football then. That’s my number two 
sport.” 

“Don’t have any big footballs, either.” 

King says he is crushed. “Tell you 
what,” says Neiman. “‘Measure the wall, 
call me back, and we'll talk money.” 

Neiman says he doesn’t know how 
much money he has and that he doesn’t 
much care. He has no use for agents, pub- 
licists or fawning entourages. He turns 
down hundreds of offers to design T 
shirts, pillowcases and belt buckles. He 
won’t make concessions. He never gives 


an inch in negotiations. And nobody can 
tell him how to paint. 


Anyone with a semester of art appre- 
ciation who looks carefully at a typi- 
cal Neiman painting for 30 seconds 
will conclude that it is a B-plus illus- 
tration of a clichéd pose, carried out 
with considerable facility, a little gar- 
ishness and absolutely no profundity. 

—PETER PLAGENS 


A week later Neiman is visiting another 
grand estate in Holmby Hills. This one is 
owned by Glen Larson, the writer and 
producer of TV’s Magnum, P.I., The Fall 
Guy and Sheriff Lobo. Neiman ap- 
peared in one of Larson’s unsold pilots a 
few years back, playing an artist kept by a 
beautiful woman. 

The Larson spread is a cross 
between Versailles and a subur- 
ban shopping mall. It boasts a 
pool, a tennis court, a bowling 
alley and a racquetball court 
that converts into a recording 
studio. 

“It’s humble and laid back,” 
says Neiman. 

“You mean it’s humbly pre- 
tentious,” corrects Larson. 

“Well... it’s Hollywood.” 

Larson’s ‘““media room” is a 
shrine lined with a battery of 
TV consoles and a slew of Nei- 
mans. The centerpiece is a 
Neiman flanked by two Cha- 
galls. The subject of Neiman’s 
work is P.J. Clarke’s, the ultra- 
trendy saloon on Manhattan’s 
East Side. Among the unlikely 
gathering of diners in the paint- 
ing are Jackie Onassis, Henry 
Kissinger, Liz Taylor, Eddie 
Arcaro and Howard Cosell. It 
cost Larson 225 grand. 

Larson notes that his latest 
series, a detective show called 
In Like Flynn, received rave notices from 
the critics, but nobody tuned in, and it 
was canceled after one night. “I finally 
write a good show, and nobody watch- 
es,” Larson laments. 

Neiman sips a glass of a 1980 Mondavi 
cabernet. “What would you rather have,” 
he asks. “Critical or public acclaim?” 

Larson answers without hesitation. 
“Public acclaim. That’s the ultimate 
vote.” 

Neiman is pleased. “Great answer, 
Glen. Great answer.” END 
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Americas best-selling — 
charcoal filter cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





13 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Jan. ‘85. 


COLLEGE 
FOOTBALL 


by Hank Hersch 





SOUTHWEST Baylor coach Grant 
Teaff, an eternal optimist, was suspend- 
ing judgment. He hadn’t yet cast a Top 20 
vote for his Bears, despite their 4—1 rec- 
ord going into the SMU game. “This is 
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where we prove whether we're a team,” 
said Teaff. They proved not only that 
they are but also that SMU isn’t. Visiting 
Baylor held the Mustang offense, which 
had been averaging 515 yards, to 236; 
controlled the ball for 10:40 more than 
SMU; marched 80 yards in the fourth 
quarter to snap a 14—14 tie; and then al- 
lowed SMU just six snaps in the final 
9:18 to preserve a 21-14 victory. The 
Mustangs couldn’t capitalize on two in- 
terceptions and botched a 91-yard drive 
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with a fumble. “We’re no doubt in a 
hole,” said SMU coach Bobby Collins, 
whose club suffered its second straight 
defeat. Said Teaff, “I'll probably vote us 
11th or 12th.” 

Texas Tech received a 30—7 drubbing 
from Arkansas after running back Chris 
Pryor, a former San Antonio schoolboy 
star, revealed earlier in the week that 
Tech recruiters supplied him with cash, a 
rental car and the use of a motel room in 








A scuffle between Auburn’s Ron Middleton (87) and FSU’s Terry Warden lowlighted a runaway. 


1984. The Red Raiders’ athletic depart- 
ment has asked the NCAA to investigate 
the incident. Tech becomes the fourth 
SWC school—SMU, Texas A&M and 
TCU are the others—to receive NCAA 
scrutiny this season for possible abuses. 


SOUTH The Deep South is thick with 
Gator haters, but at the top of Florida’s 
own hate list these days is Tennessee. 
Last spring the Volunteers led the charge 
to strip the Gators of their first-ever SEC 
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title. So when the Vols roamed Gaines- 
ville-way last week, one Gator fan started 
a drive to have his cohorts wear blue in- 
stead of orange so they wouldn’t be mis- 
taken as Tennessee supporters. School 
officials printed a letter in the student 
newspaper and broadcast messages over 
the P.A. system that urged low-key be- 
havior. Security was beefed up. 

But, lo and behold, despite a record 
turnout of 74,432 fans at Florida Field, 
push came to shove only on the grid- 
iron. “I saw two of the hardest-fight- 
ing teams I’ve seen in a long time,” 
said Tennessee coach Johnny Ma- 
jors. Florida got its revenge 17—10 
on the legs of Neal Anderson (160 
yards on 29 carries and two TDs) 
and the foot of Ray Criswell, whose 
two fourth-quarter punts buried 
Tennessee deep in its territory. In- 
deed, the Vols started nine of their 
13 possessions from inside their 20 
as Florida extended its unbeaten 
streak to 15 games. 

Auburn’s Bo Jackson bolted for 
176 yards on 30 carries in a 59-27 
rout of Florida State to run his five- 
game rushing total to 991 yards, tops 
in the country. But it was a run he 
threatened to make that deflated the 
Seminoles. FSU had drawn to with- 
in four, 31-27, in the fourth quarter 
when the Tigers gave the ball to full- 
back Tommie Agee on a trap play 
designed to gain four yards. “We 
were obviously overplaying, looking 
to stop Bo Jackson,” said Seminole 
coach Bobby Bowden. “When they 
went to Agee and he got past the 
line, | knew we were in trouble.” 
Agee’s 68-yard dash set off a 67-sec- 
ond, 21-point Auburn scoring spree. 
FSU quarterback Danny McManus, 
who was knocked unconscious in 
two earlier games, suffered dizzy 
spells and left in the second quarter 
after spearheading two touch- 
down drives. 


EAST Alabama coach Ray Perkins did 
the sensible thing: He deployed a tight- 
to-the-line defense and told his charges 
to look for a fumbled snap. Penn State 
coach Joe Paterno had just inserted Matt 
Knizner for the shaken-up John Shaffer 
at quarterback with his team up 12-10 
and facing a third-and-one at the Tide 11 
with 6:30 to play. “I figured, what the 
heck, let’s let it all hang out,” said the 


normally staid Paterno. So he gave a sec- 
ond-stringer who hadn’t warmed up and 
had thrown but one pass all season the 
option to go to the air. Knizner’s TD toss 
to tight end Brian Siverling was the dif- 
ference as the Nittany Lions handed the 
Tide its first defeat, 19-17. 

Air Force’s flexbone pilot, Bart Weiss, 
showed his brass in a 24—7 thumping of 
Navy before a record crowd of 35,663 at 
Navy—Marine Corps Memorial Stadium. 
Weiss ran for 102 yards and completed 
two passes for 113 more. 


MIDWEST Neither crickets swarming 
the field nor impending surgery on his 
knee could keep Nebraska’s Marc Mun- 
ford from disappointing Oklahoma State. 
With the Cowboys on the move early in 
the fourth quarter and the Huskers lead- 
ing 20-17, Munford intercepted a Ron- 
nie Williams pass on the Nebraska seven 
to save the day. “He threw the ball pretty 
hard; there was nothing I could do but 
catch it,” said Munford, a junior line- 
backer. Nebraska prevailed 34-24 be- 
hind The Mac Attack of sophomore 
quarterback McCathorn Clayton, who 
ran for two TDs and threw for another. 
Michigan routed Michigan State 31—0 
as the Wolverine defenders forced four 
turnovers, all of which were converted 
into touchdowns. The defense, which has 
yielded only 21 points in five games this 
season, also ended Lorenzo White’s 





SI Top 20 


1. OKLAHOMA (3-0) 4** 
2. IOWA (5-0) 3 
3. MICHIGAN (5-0) 4 
4. ARKANSAS (5-0) 5 
5, PENN STATE (5-0) 6 
6. FLORIDA (4-0-1)* 8 
7. NEBRASKA (4-1) 9 
8. BYU (5—1) 10 
9. AUBURN (4-1) 13 
10. AIR FORCE (6-0) 14 
11. OKLAHOMA STATE (4—1) 2 
12. OHIO STATE (4—1) 16 
13. GEORGIA (4—1)* 17 
14. BAYLOR (5-1) 18 
15. LSU (3-1) 19 


16. FLORIDA STATE (4-1) 7 
17. ARMY (5-0) _ 
18. UCLA (4-1-1) —_ 
19. MIAMI (4—1) — 
20. ALABAMA (4-1) 11 
*On probation 

**Last week 
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Navy quarterback Bill Byrne got well acquainted with Air Force’s relentless defense. 


streak of 100-yard games at six; White 
got just 46 yards on 18 attempts. The de- 
fensive thrust came against a Spartan at- 
tack that had had its way in a 35—31 loss 
to lowa the previous week. “We may 
get smashed this week,” said Michigan 
coach Bo Schembechler of the upcoming 
showdown at lowa City. “But I don’t 
think so.” 


WEST A bruised right shoulder bur- 
dened by calcium deposits had taken the 
zip out of Robbie Bosco’s throws. On the 
other hand, San Diego State sophomore 
Todd Santos, the country’s leading pass- 
er, looked to be Bosco’s “air” apparent in 
the WAC, So it’s tempting to think the 
Cougars’ 28-0 win over the Aztecs was a 
matter of the BYU defense rising up in 
the face of adversity and smiting the up- 
start. Actually, in the past six-plus sea- 
sons, the Cougars, who are 71-10 over 
that span, have won more games with 
their D than anyone suspects. The Az- 
tecs, averaging 34.8 points a game, 
gained 59 yards rushing, had eight passes 
deflected and saw Santos limited to 176 
yards in the air on 20 completions in 37 
tosses. Bosco, working the short game to 
perfection, connected on 25 of 37 throws 
for 257 yards. 

Utah, 5—0O before meeting Arizona 
State, had to be discouraged. The Utes 


trailed 34-0 at the start of the fourth 
quarter when the Sun Devils’ subs re- 
placed the first-teamers. With 8:36 to 
play, Utah’s Larry Egger fired a seven- 
yard TD pass to make the score 34-7. 
Then, at 5:30, Erroll Tucker returned a 
punt 89 yards: 34—14. With 3:04 left, Ute 
wideout Loren Richey made a diving 
catch of a deflected pass in the end zone: 
34-21. Arizona promptly fumbled, and 
with 1:02 to go Egger threw his third TD 
pass, this one from four yards out: 34-27. 





PLAYER OF THE WEEK 


OFFENSE: Senior Tom Ehrhardt com- 
pleted 40 of 65 passes for 520 yards and 
five touchdowns, the last an 18-yarder 
with 14 seconds remaining, to lift Rhode 
Island to a 45—38 victory over Lehigh. 


DEFENSE: Colorado junior linebacker 
Darin Schubeck made 13 tackles, includ- 
ing 11 solos and a sack, recovered a fum- 
ble and returned an interception 52 yards 
in the Buffaloes’ 38-7 rout of Missouri. 


But Utah’s bid for a fourth comeback win 
this season fell short when the Sun Devils 
recovered the ensuing onside kick and 
ran out the clock. “I’m happy we were 
able to play a lot of players,” said Arizo- 
na coach John Cooper. END 
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PRO 
BASINETBALL 


by Jack McCallum 


re Knicks have experienced it. The 
Celtics have, too. Last Saturday 
night it was the Dallas Mavericks’ turn. 
Have you heard about it? Can’t you just 
feel it? 

US 7: cit Se 

IT’S MANUTE MADNESS! 

“It’s really quite amazing,” reflected 
Dick Motta after his Mavericks lost 
110-91 to the Washington Bullets— 
make that the Bol-lets. ““No one can stop 
talking about the guy. The players, the 
coaches, the fans. Even the referees.” 

The guy is Manute Bol, the 7’ 7” 
Dinka tribesman from the Sudan who 
was selected by the Bullets in the second 
round of the NBA draft. In just three pre- 
season games—all victories—Bol has 
transcended a media sideshow. Ladies 
and gentlemen, The Brother From An- 
other Planet can play. He has blocked 18 
shots in 64 minutes, an average of one 
block every 3.6 minutes. By contrast, 
Utah’s Mark Eaton averaged a block ev- 
ery 6.2 minutes last season when he set 
an NBA record with 456. Clearly, what 
we have here is both a new dimension in 
defense and a full-scale happening. 

By midseason, a replica of the spear 
that Manute once used to kill a lion back 
in his native Africa will be on sale at 
NBA concession stands, right next to the 
Michael Jordan and Dr. J posters. A 
shoe company will have completed its 
prototype of the Air Bol, a name that, in- 
cidentally, describes many of Manute’s 
baseline hook shots. NBA scouts will 
have traded their college guides for 
pith helmets—forget Chapel Hill and 
Westwood, it’s off to the Sudan! A thou- 
sand writers will have mined their the- 
sauri for words to describe Bol’s 91-inch 
body, to which he has added 17 pounds 
(up to 209) since August with the help of 
a weightlifting program and a lot of pizza 
with the works. Spindly. Spiderlike. 
Reedy. Tubular. Otherwordly. 

And by that time, too, Manute Bol, 
considered merely the Bullets’ coup de 
theatre on draft day, will have gotten a 
lot, lot better. Some early returns: 

“If he puts on weight, nobody will be 
able to stop him.” That from Patrick Ew- 
ing of the Knicks; Bol had six blocks 
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STEVEN CADRAIN 


McHale (32) had his hands full with Bol, but then, the Celtic player is a mere 6’ 10”. 





Welcome to 
Air Bol’ 


Stronger and heavier, the Bullets’ 
7’ 7” Manute Bol could be a force 





against New York in an 85-78 Bullet vic- 
tory. None was on Ewing, but he did re- 
ject three of 7’ 1” center Bill Cartwright’s 
shots. 

‘“He’s got a nice sense for blocking 
shots. His range is pretty far and pretty 
high.” That from Bill Walton of the Celt- 
ics, against whom Bol blocked nine 
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ON SELECTED NEW 1986 AND 1985 
GM CARS AND LIGHT TRUCKS 


Eligible 1986 and 1985 models 


with manual transmission 
e Chevrolet Chevette 

e Chevrolet Cavalier 

e Chevrolet Camaro 

e Pontiac 1000 

e Pontiac Sunbird 

e Pontiac Fiero 

e Pontiac Firebird 


You must take delivery of these eligible 
1986 and 1985 models from dealer stock, or 
order 1986 models by November 20, 1985. 


Eligible 1985 luxury cars 
e Oldsmobile Toronado 
e Buick Riviera 

e Cadillac Eldorado 

e Cadillac Seville 


You must take delivery of these models 
from dealer stock by November 13, 1985. 


Eligible 1985 trucks 
e Chevrolet S-10 Pickup 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


e Chevrolet S-10 Blazer 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


e GMC $-15 Pickup 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


e GMC S-15 Jimmy 
2- & 4-wheel drive 


You must take delivery of these models 
from dealer stock by November 20, 1985. 


You saw it right. You can get 
8.8% annual percentage rate 
GMAC financing on some 
exciting new '86 GM cars. 
Plus the same low financing 
rate on selected new ‘85 GM 


cars and trucks in dealer stock. 


The choice is yours. You 
can choose from a variety of 
subcompact and sporty 
models with manual 
transmission. For all- 
out style, you can 


en ncia 
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% 


ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 








select from some of the 
most luxurious cars in the 
GM lineup. Or maybe you 
need one of our hardworking 
light trucks. 

This low 8.8% GMAC 
financing is available to qualli- 
fied retail buyers at all partici- 
pating GM Dealers. Dealer 
financial participation may 
affect the final negotiated 
price of the vehicle. Fleet 
and leasing sales are not 
eligible for this offer. 

It's your chance to geta 
great rate on a brand-new 
1986 or 1985 GM car or light 
truck. See your GM Dealer 
today for the details and 
arrange your 8.8% GMAC 
financing right on the spot. 

We're proud to be an 
Equal Credit Opportunity 
Company. Pane 
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Bol needs a better hook shot and, against ri- 
vals like Dallas’s Uwe Blab (below), more beef. 
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PRO BASKETBALL continued 


shots in a 101-95 victory. 
One of them was on Walton, 
and another was an awe-in- 
spiring erasure of a Kevin 
McHale fall-away jumper. 
“First time that shot’s been 
blocked like that,’ said 
McHale. 

“T tell you, they can 
win a championship with 
this guy.” That from Boston 
coach K.C. Jones, who 
knows something about 
championships. 

The Bullets, however, are 
not rushing any champion- 
ship banners to the seam- 
stress. Serious questions ex- 
ist about the Sudanese 
Swatter’s stamina and his 
ability to keep blocking 
shots once teams have stud- 
ied his defensive game. 
While Bol figures out the 
man-to-man defensive ropes 
in the NBA—he played 
mostly zone with the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport and 
with the Rhode Island Gulls 
of the United States Basket- 
ball League—the Bullets 
may get whistled for a rec- 
ord number of illegal de- 
fenses. His rebounding skills 
are limited (16 in three 
games), and his offense is 
practically negligible (seven 
points). We offer for your inspection 
a guy who could finish the season 
with more blocked shots than re- 
bounds or points. Never mind illegal 
zone—this is the Twilight Zone. 

But the fact remains that Bol is a 
much more effective weapon than 
most NBA personnel people had 
imagined he would be. Thirty play- 
ers were picked before him, in 
cluding Washington’s own Kenny 
Green, whose slow development as 
a small forward has been obscured 
by Manute Madness. It will be inter- 
esting to find out if any of the 
eight pure centers selected before 
him, except for Ewing, have as 
much impact. 

Bol is widely known as a “pro- 
ject,” but that’s not quite accurate. 
Project is an NBA buzzword for a 
guy who can’t play at all. No project 
has ever blocked 18 shots in his first 
three NBA starts. Of course, no 
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player—period—has ever blocked 18 
shots in his first three NBA starts. Offen- 
sively, all the Bullets need from Bol this 
season is a little hook shot down low. “‘He 
has the touch,” says coach Gene Shue, 
“but the problem is that he gets pushed 
out. He ends up shooting it from 18 feet.” 

Actually, everything about Bol’s 
game—offense, defense and particular- 
ly rebounding—will improve as his 
strength increases, which it already has. 
It almost had to. When the Bullets first 
sent Bol to University of Maryland 
strength coach Frank Costello in August, 
he could handle only 45 pounds in a 10- 
rep bench press and 55 in a 10-rep squat; 
now he’s up to 110 in the bench and 170 
in the squat. 

There’s nothing normal about Manute 
Bol and his basketball development. Lit- 
tle things that are taken for granted in 
other players are cause for celebration 
when Manute does them correctly. Nine- 
ty-one inches or not, he has been playing 
for only five years, and though he has 
shown some signs of upper-body devel- 
opment, he still looks as if he could be 
spindled, folded and mutilated by the 
NBA’s more physical centers. 

In the Dallas games Bol took a feed 
from Perry Moss near the basket for his 
first NBA stuff. It wasn’t emphatic, but it 
brought down the house. “Nute! Nute!”’ 
shouted his teammates, slapping hands. 
‘| know I have to do that kind of thing 
more,” said Bol, who speaks English well 
but softly and swiftly. “I don’t want to be 
shooting the ball from out far. They don’t 
need me for that.” 

At times, Bol plays with a boundless 
joy, as he did against the Celtics on Oct. 9 
when he couldn’t seem to stop smiling on 
the court. Greg Kite, Boston’s backup 
center, failed to see the humor—Bol’s 
long arms (7’ 6” wingspan) so discom- 
bobulated him that on one occasion Kite 
tossed the ball to the referee when it was 
still in play. Against Dallas, however, Bol 
looked intense and serious. “I had many 
fouls in this game,” said Bol, who had 
five. “What gets me most upset is fouling 
when I don’t have to. I’m working on it.” 

He knows his limitations. His poten- 
tial, however, is unknown. 

“By next season his weight may be 
over 230 pounds,” says Costello. “And if 
he keeps working like he does, I guaran- 
tee that in one year you will see a 7’ 7” 
guy who moves like a 6’ 7” guy. Think 
about it.” 


The NBA already is. END 


Last year, NAPA sold two auto parts 
for every man, woman, child... 
and dog in America. 





















think you will), we'll make it 
right, right away. 


All the right places. 
Over 60,000 parts stores, 
garages and service locations 
carry NAPA parts and products. 
You can’t get them at discount 
stores or supermarkets. 
Only from local, auto- 
motive professionals 
| who sell the NAPA 
Mey =. Brand because they 
Ye choose to. They’re 
the most important part 
of this parts organization. 
If you want the right part, 
in the right place, 


hat’s over 600,000,000 the part you need, when you 
NAPA parts. Almost four need it. If we don’t, we can 
for every caronthe road. And usually get it for you in 
you don’t sell that many auto — twenty-four hours or less. And 
parts without doing a lot of NAPA parts are made to ex- 












things right. acting standards of 
: quality. They’re | B 
All the right parts. designed to fit right Many NAFA parts are better 
Every NAPA parts and work right. In than original factory equipment. 


store, garage and service 


fact, many are made 
outlet has access to 


better than your right now, look for the 


over 100,000 dif- | | car’s original NAPA sign of quality. We’ve 
ferent parts and i factory equip- 8% all the 

products for ment. If you right parts 

domestic everdoget 12 all the NAPA 

and import a problem right places. ; 
care et Re” All the right parts in 
we'll prob- (andwe  alltheright places: 


ably have Every NAPA store has access to over 100,000 parts. don’t Check your Yellow Pages 


PRO 


FOOTBALL 


by Bob Kravitz 


C onsider these amazing, even alarm- 
ing, statistics about Tampa Bay’s 
Man of Steel, James Wilder. Last season 
he accounted for 92.7% of all rushing 
yards gained by Bucs running backs, and 


Don't scrap with Mr. lronman 


he set an NFL record with 407 carries. 
He finished with 1,544 yards. Tampa 
Bay’s second-leading rusher was quarter- 
back Steve DeBerg, with 59 yards; its sec- 
ond-leading running back was Melvin 
Carver, with 44 yards. 

This year Wilder’s numbers are even 
wilder. Including Sunday’s 31-27 loss to 
the Los Angeles Rams, he had accounted 


When Tampa Bay has the ball, James Wilder turns into a one-man gang 


Wilder, who leads the NFC in rushing, has 95.8% of Tampa’s yardage on the ground. 
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for 95.8% of the Bucs’ running yards. 
The closest anyone else has come to so 
dominating a team’s offense in recent 
times is Eric Dickerson, who gained 80% 
of the Rams’ running yards as a rookie in 
1983. Until Ron Springs broke the string 
with a carry against Detroit on Sept. 29, 
Wilder carried the ball on 119 straight 
Buc rushing plays. 

Wilder bristles at the suggestion that 
he is the Bucs’ offense, but opponents 
need only inspect five minutes of Bucs 
game films to figure the thrust of the 
Tampa Bay attack. ““When we played the 
Bears [Oct. 6], it was obvious that their 
defensive philosophy was aimed at stop- 
ping James Wilder from running the 
ball,” says Bucs coach Leeman Bennett. 
The Bears did; Wilder was held to 29 
yards in 18 carries—so much for his bid 
to tie the NFL mark of seven consecutive 
100-yard games—and the winless Bucs 
lost 27-19. On Sunday, the Rams, with 
the fourth best defense against the rush in 
the NFL, held Wilder to 49 yards on 24 
carries. Wilder accounted for all but one 
Tampa running play. Sub quarterback 
Alan Risher had the other. 

“If we can find somebody who can do 
about as well as James, we would love to 
take some of the load off of him,” says 
Bennett. “He accounts for a lot of our of- 
fense. No question about that.” 

One nagging question persists: How 
long can the 27-year-old Wilder last? He 
has remained largely injury-free, and his 
chiseled 6’ 3”, 225-pound frame seems 
unblemished. But when do all the hits 
take their toll? “That’s something I think 
about,” says Steve Courson, a Tampa 
Bay guard. “I’ve seen it happen to other 
backs, like [former Washington Redskins 
halfback] Larry Brown, who had a simi- 
lar running style to James’s. If anybody 
could handle the load, I guess it would be 
James. Just look at him. He’s like a body- 
builder. ... But I think if the load were 
lessened, he’d be more effective. As it is, 
he goes into every game knowing he has 
to carry most of the burden.” Is that bur- 
den beginning to slow him down, consid- 
ering his last two sub-par games? “No. 
No. No,” says Wilder, who leads the 
NFC in rushing with 575 yards, 18 more 
than Tony Dorsett. 

Adger Armstrong, a Buc _ fullback, 
blocked for Earl Campbell in Houston, 
and saw Campbell’s enormous work load 
slowly wear him down. “‘Let’s face it: Our 

continued 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 


bodies were not made for football,” Arm- 
strong says. “It’s not like a car getting hit, 
and then you repair it. With a body, you 
can’t necessarily see all the wear and tear. 
A guy might get popped in the fourth or 
fifth game, it’s going to linger all season.” 
Bennett, though, does not believe he is 
overworking Wilder. “It seems to me 
most of the top backs in this league touch 
the ball 30 to 35 times a game.” 





Wilder claims he has no delusions of 
indestructibility—*I know what it’s like 
to be hurt,” he says, referring to his only 
serious injury, broken ribs that kept him 
out of five games in 1983, but his casual 
attitude toward his weekly beatings bor- 
ders on martyrdom. “When my number 
is called, it’s my turn to make things hap- 
pen,” he says. “It’s not that much of a 
load, really. It’s not like I’m running the 

ball 30 times in a row. Sure, 
——— I feel the aches a little on 
. Sunday night and Monday 
4 morning, and that’s why I 
look forward to running and 
lifting Monday afternoon. I 
* do that, and I start to loosen 
: | up. If there comes a time 
when working out doesn’t 
get the body fluids going, 
then Ill start to worry. But 
it’s not that much of a 
pounding.” With two years 
remaining on his $2.2 mil- 
lion, four-year contract, 
Wilder is not worried about 
longevity. “It takes its toll in 
the long run,” he said, “but 
tell me a running back that 
doesn’t like to touch the 
ball.” 

Wilder is a model back in 
more ways than one. When 
the Tampa office of John 
Casablancas Model Man- 
agement asked the club for 
pictures of players who were 
possible cover boys, a head 
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A rushing king on the field, 
Wilder gets a big rush from 
the modeling agencies off it. 
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shot of Wilder nearly jumped off the 
desk. “When I saw his facial features— 
those high cheekbones, the strong jaw, 
very expressive eyes—lI felt they were 
strong enough for us to see what the rest 
of him looked like,” says Marsha Ran- 
dolph, director for the agency. “When he 
walked in, | was very impressed. He’s a 
little bulkier than most models, but he’s 
bulky in all the right places.” So im- 
pressed were the editors of Ebony Man 
that they plan to put Wilder on the cover 
of an upcoming issue—and not just be- 
cause he’s a football player. 

“T prefer print work,” says Wilder, 
who throws out terms like “the Dior 
turn” as readily as “off tackle.” “Walking 
down the runway, that sort of thing, 
that’s not for me. I’m a little uncomfort- 
able with that.” Shirtless poses are out, 
too. “What would my wife [Barbara] 
say?” Wilder is not exactly shy, but he’s 
economical with words. “He’s like a lot 
of models,” Randolph says. “They don’t 
say much, but they say a million words 
with their eyes or their body language.” 

Wilder often has been characterized as 
cold and aloof. “If you didn’t know 
James, you’d think he was a snob because 
of the way he carries himself and the fact 
he doesn’t say much,” says Armstrong. 
‘Most people are uncomfortable around 
mysterious, quiet people. It’s like he’s al- 
most perfect in a lot of ways. But once 
you get to know him, he’s just your basic 
nice guy.” 

In fact, for all the loud statistics and 
the specially tailored $500 suits and the 
fashion-magazine covers to come, Wild- 
er is your basic down-home family man. 
His 7-year-old son, Curtis, is a budding 
soccer star and, says Wilder, “will be big- 
ger than me. I developed a lot in the 
weight room, but I look at pictures of my- 
self at that age, and he’s a lot bigger.” His 
daughter, Courtney, is 14 months old. 
Wilder still pines for the changes of sea- 
son and the hills of his native Missouri, 
and fondly remembers the nonpareil sun- 
ny-side-up eggs he used to prepare at his 
aunt and uncle’s cafe in Sikeston, Mo. 
“To this day, nobody can make them like 
I did,” he says with a broad smile. When 
he sits still—and those occasions are rare 
for a self-styled “hyper individual”— 
Wilder relaxes in a private sanctum in his 
house, which he calls the Dark Room. “I 
listen to music mostly, Al Jarreau, Lee 
Ritenour,” he says, “modern jazz.” On 
the field, though, this Man of Steel is 
strictly heavy metal. 

continued 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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10 mg “tar,” 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb/85. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONSIDER 


SPENDING $1000 FOR A NEW FISHER 





HIGH FIDELITY VIDEO RECORDER. 


INTRODUCING THE FISHER VHS HIGH FIDELITY STEREO VIDEO RECORDER. 


DIGITAL QUARTZ TUNING 


Before you can record “‘off the 
air with avideo recorder, you 
have to capture the broadcast 
signal and holdit firmlyin place. 

That's why the heart of the new 
Fisher FVH-840 High Fidelity Video 
Recorder is a Quartz Synthesized 
Digital Stereo Tuner Itis 
practicallyidenticalto 
the tunerin our 1000 
High Fidelity Television 
Receiver, and borrows 
its advanced technol- 
ogyfromourtop-end § 

-stereo audio tuners. 

Because it ‘‘locksin”’ = 
the broadcast signal, audio 
and video quality are greatly im- 
proved over conventional analog 
tuning systems. 

The digital tuning system lets you 
randomlyselect any oft the 140 chan- 
nels for recording or viewing. You 
can record one stereo program 
while watching another stereo 
program, 


The true tests of audio quality are 
frequency response, signal-to- 
noise ratio and dynamic range. The 
Fisher High Fidelity Video Recorder 
exploresthe limitsin audio technology. 

paue response is very flat 
from 20-20,000 cycles, dynamic 
range is better than 80 db and sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio is greater than 80 
db. This video recorder’s audio 


recording and playback qualityis 


superior to most studio audio record- 


ers. And, youcan record (ona 
single tape) 8 hours of the highest 
quality audio sound youve ever 
heard. 


STEREO BROADCASTING 
IS HERE 
This year, television stations 
throughout the country will begin 


broadcasting MTS stereo sound. visual effects Itis cable ready’ so 
So the new Fisher FVH-840 Video youcanrecord iam 

Recorder has an MTS stereo de- one cable pro- 

coder built-in. It lets you receive, gram from an 





of]40 channels, Baa 

while youre watching any other 

program, either on cable 
orregular TV. 
















record 

and playback 
stereo shows in stereo, 
Now you ll see and hearwith a 
vividness and clarity you ve never 
before experienced in your home. 


UPGRADE YOUR TV 


If you have recently purchased a 
stereo television, like the Fisher High 
Fidelity Television Receiver, the 
Fisher Hi-Fi Stereo Video Recorder 
isthe periect complement toit. 

If your television isn t equipped to 
handle stereo, the Fisher FVH-840 
can upgrade your TV. Hook the 


A built-in microcomputer lets you 
qutomaticallyrecord up to nine ditter- 
ent shows, on different channels, at 
different times, over a two-week 


period. 

The Fisher High Fidelity Video Re- 
corder is ideal for use ina Fisher 
Audio/Videosystem or with anyot 
Fisher's high fidelity audio component 
systems and television receivers. 





video recorder up to your stereo sys- At*l000, the Fisher High Fidelity 
tem, and your old mono TV willsud- VideoRecorderjustmightseemasmall 
denly become part ofahigh fidelity price to pay for perfection. 
stereo television system. SEI Garbett od ge ge 
8 HEADS 2 

Fisher'sHi-FiVideoRecorder anni 
was designed and builtusingstate earl PE | —— 
of the art electronic technology. - ehhet —————— 

The8headcomplementin- [i ae ae 
cludes four video heads, two VHS > 
Hi-Fi heads and two linear stereo FISHER 
heads for recording, entae ® 
video, audio, VHS Hi-Fi and special THE ULTIMATE EXPERIENCE. 
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by JILL LIEBER 


SI polled NFL player-personnel wizards 
as to the five colleges that best prepare 
players for the pros. The consensus: 
USC, Pitt, Penn State, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. Their breakdown: quarter- 
backs, BYU; running backs, USC; wide 
receivers, Tennessee; offensive linemen, 
USC; tight ends, USC; defensive line- 
men, Oklahoma; linebackers, Penn State; 
and defensive backs, San Diego State. 

One of the more surprising comments 
came from Dick Steinberg of the Patri- 
ots: “[When it comes to defensive line- 
men] USC and Notre Dame [are tops], 
although Notre Dame players have not 
generally been as productive. It seems 
like pro ball is a letdown for them after 
Notre Dame, where they are put on such 
a pedestal. I think so many of them get 
their degrees and have other options 
available that they aren’t as intense about 
pro football as some other guys.”’ 


DB 


Wrong guesses. Class of °84: defensive 
end Ron Faurot, the Jets’ No. | pick, who 
had been projected to be the next Mark 
Gastineau. Said Jets coach Joe Walton as 
he waived Faurot last week, “Ronnie 
needs to be more aggressive. Maybe he’s 
a year away....” The goof was costly: 
Faurot signed a four-year contract worth 
about $1.9 million—of which he re- 
ceived $920,312.50. 


Class of 85: Tony Degrate, the Texas 
All-America defensive lineman and win- 
ner of last season’s Lombardi Award, 
who was cut last week by the Packers af- 
ter having been dumped by Cincinnati in 
training camp. Says Degrate, “I went 
there lackadaisical. | more or less was go- 
ing through the motions.” One general 
manager says Degrate can’t run. Drafted 
in the fifth round by the Bengals, Degrate 
was placed on waivers on Aug. 21. Green 
Bay signed Degrate Oct. |, and he prac- 
ticed four days. He kept jumping offsides, 
and was cut again. 


BD 


Steve Young, the former quarterback of 
the USFL’s moribund L.A. Express fran- 
chise, has been in the NFL only six 
weeks, with Tampa Bay. But he has al- 
ready noticed a difference between the 
two leagues: ““Now we don’t have to chip 
in to pay the bus driver to get us to the 


airport.” 
D 


When the Rams acquired tight end Tony 
Hunter from Buffalo last July, veteran 
Mike Barber started griping about the 
team’s conservative offensive game plan 
and his own unmet pass-catching goals. 
By Oct. 7, coach John Robinson had had 
enough. 

“Hey, things aren’t working, | want 
out,” said Barber, who led all NFC tight 
ends in receptions in ’83 but had caught 
only one 29-yard pass in five games this 
season. “I guess I caught him at a bad 
time, because John said, ‘O.K. You're 
out. I'll trade you or waive you.’ ... His 
response kinda took me off guard.” 

The next day Barber went to the 
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Rams’ offices to try to make amends. 
Boom. Robinson traded Barber to Den- 
ver for (ouch) a 12th-round draft pick. 

Says Barber, “I’m the loser in this be- 
cause the Rams are a great organization. 
I would have loved to stay there.” 


® 


What’s it like being temporary help in the 
NFL? Ask Giants kicker Jess Atkinson, a 
free agent from Maryland who _ has 
worked four games (at about $3,500 per) 
in place of the injured Ali Haji-Sheikh. 
“I’m living in a basement,” says Atkin- 
son, 23. “Just across the tracks in Ruther- 





ford, New Jersey. Every morning, I hear 
the New Jersey Transit commuter. It’s as 
good as an alarm clock. 

“T’m a vagabond. All I own is four pair 
of overworn jeans, a couple of shirts and 
a brand-new Sony color TV. I eat almost 
every meal at the Meadowlands Diner. 
That’s where I make most of my phone 
calls, too.” 

The highlight of his stay with the 
Giants came Sunday when he scored a 
TD on a fake field goal in New York’s 
game against Cincinnati. The Giants lost 
35-30, but the TD should be good for a 
call or two. As for his wardrobe, the Gi- 
ants fined him $500 because he didn’t 
wear a jacket and tie on a trip. 


D 


Cowboys coach Tom Landry suggested 
last week that his team, especially the de- 
fensive backs, be more circumspect. Dex- 
tor Clinkscale and Dennis Thurman had 
run off at the mouth before the Giants 
game Oct. 6, calling the Giants a “fake” 
and quarterback Phil Simms a “myth.” 
So when asked for his opinion of Pitts- 
burgh quarterback Mark Malone, the 
Cowboys’ opponent on Sunday, Thur- 
man said, ‘““He’s the best in the NFL, no 
doubt.” END 
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Alexis Arguello once considered 
suicide as an escape from the 
contradictions and ambiguities 
that filled a rich life with 
betrayal and despair 
by GARY SMITH 
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hen Alexis Arguello was 
J five or six, living in the 
| ¥ poorest barrio in Managua, 
Nicaragua, his father stared down the 
black shaft of an abandoned well. It was 
as good a place as any to die. 

Guillermo the shoemaker ached from 
the contradiction of his life. When he 
worked all day and evening to sell 
enough shoes for his wife and eight chil- 
dren to survive, he had no time for his 
friends and felt alone. When he stopped 
working to share homemade whiskey 
with his friends, his family went hungry 


Arguello’s shoemaker father sought a final 
answer in the still black depths of a well. 


and he lost all control of his life. No deci- 
sion was clean—all choices carried com- 
plications that made him feel dirty. 
Where could a man find resolution? 

The shoemaker mounted the edge of 
the well and said a silent farewell. This, at 
least, would be a definitive answer. And 
he dived. 

A moment later, a groan came from 
the well. There was water inside—Alexis 
Arguello’s father was alive. 

Oh my God, cried the shoemaker’s 
wife. Call the fire department before he 
dies! 

The firemen rumbled down the un- 
paved street, tied a rope to a chair and 
lowered it into the well. Sit on the chair, 
they shouted down. We'll pull you up. 

Guillermo hesitated. Should he go 
back to that world of ambiguity? He un- 
did the rope, looped it around his neck 
and retied it. Here, he thought—here at 
last was something clean and final. I am 
ready, he hollered up. Pull! 

When the body came to the surface, 
Guillermo’s face was blue and his tongue 
hung a terrifying distance from his 
mouth. Then his chest heaved and he 
opened his eyes and groaned. Was noth- 
ing clean? Was there no such thing as res- 
olution in this life? 


Down a long concrete path between two 
tall shelves of aluminum bars walked a 
dark-skinned, hooded figure, a seeker of 
resolution named Alexis Arguello. The 
second-shift workers at Aavid Engineer- 
ing looked up from their drill presses and 
forklifts to stare at the oddity of a Nicara- 
guan walking toward a boxing ring in a 
New Hampshire factory. 

Arguello nodded to them curtly, for 
the change in him occurred when he ap- 
proached the ring, as it always did. He 
slipped off his robe and began punching 
the air. Faint tracks of scar tissue pocked 
the hoods of his eyes, but the rest of his 
handsome face and body looked taut and 
young, revealing nothing of the recent 
beating he had been through. 

He had come here seeking shelter from 


life. In the two years since he had retired 
he had gone from being a millionaire to 
virtual bankruptcy. He had lost his fam- 
ily, battled drugs and ducked Sandinista 
bullets in Nicaragua. He had broken with 
his manager and spiritual father in Mi- 
ami. Nowhere away from boxing could 
he find the thing his father had ached 
for—a refuge from contradiction. 

He’s returning for the money—he’s 
broke—sneered the media. No, he’s re- 
turning for immortality, to become the 
first man ever to win titles in four weight 
classes, insisted the people close to him. 
They, too, were uncomfortable with the 
reality that all human motive is a mosaic 
of desires and needs. 

The most confused of all was Arguello. 

“Material things are not important,” 
he told a visitor. ““ You are important! We 
are important! That little girl over there. 
That man on the bike. Why can’t people 
see that? I don’t need money. I can pump 


gas. I can make plenty of money doing 
appearances for Miller Lite.” 

His hands flailed the air. He grabbed 
his visitor’s wrist, spittle spraying from 
his lips. “It’s history, man. | want to win 
four! It’s an adventure. That’s why ’m 
coming back.” 

A few moments later: “Boxing is the 
only thing I know how to do. | like nice 
things, nice cars. How can I generate the 
money? I kick some ass, right?” 

And then: “I don’t know why, but I 
feel fulfilled when I’m boxing. I think I 
am a reincarnated gladiator. 

*,. Oh, God, what else can | do? I 
don’t want to be a doper. I don’t want to 
poison the world.” 

Outside the boxing ring, Arguello’s 
life was full of such fluctuation. Feelings 
ruled him, they jerked him first down 


Alexis saw boxing as a knife to slice through 
the strangling noose of life’s uncertainties. 


PAINTINGS BY RICHARD SPARKS 


one path, and then down its opposite. 

One night years ago, when he was 27, 
Arguello was hunting in Nicaragua with 
a friend and a flashlight. He loved ani- 
mals. He loved to shoot them for sport in 
the forest, and he loved to hold them in 
his arms at home. Never did he see the 
contradiction. 

The flashlight beam fell on the eyes of 
a deer, and it froze. Arguello stood with 
his finger on the trigger, staring into 
those eyes. He could not bring himself to 
shoot. 

He caught the deer with his bare 
hands. He cradled it to his chest. He 
brought it home and made it a pet, and 
never hunted again. Unlike most men, 
once he saw a contradiction, he could not 
anesthetize himself to it. 

Like his father, the shoemaker’s son 
suffered great pain from the ambiguity of 
his existence. He, too, longed for resolu- 
tion, for something that would knife 

continued 
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through the paradox of human- 
ness, of a creature born half 
spirit and half animal. 

Boxing was the knife. For 16 
years Arguello climbed into a 
20-foot square and stared into 
the eyes of a man who weighed 
the same as he. The choice 
seemed clean. Hit or be hit. 
Consciousness or darkness. 
Glory or shame. Black or white. 
Sometimes, even life or death. 
Where else did life offer this? 
Oh, if only he did not have to 
stare into those eyes. . . . 

And Alexis Arguello made 
boxing into something more 
than two men trying to destroy 
one another, so he could have 
resolution without the guilt of 
brutality. He made it a crusade 
to help the poor, to offer hope 
to the young, to give his war- 
torn Nicaragua a hero. He free- 
ly wrote checks to charity and 
spent hours with children. He 
refused'to deride his opponent 
to hype a fight. “I’m not a fight- 
er,” he said. “I’m an artist. Box- 
ing should be beautiful. ... It 
should be like ballet dancing.” 

In the ring he studied his opponent for 
as long as he needed to analyze him, suf- 
fered punishment for it, then threw that 
short, sharp knife of a right hand. The op- 
ponent crumpled. Resolution. In that eye 
blink, he experienced a purity, a finality 
his father and most mortals never know. 
Then he looked down at the man on the 
floor—this was art?—and the feeling be- 
gan to dissipate, the vagueness and con- 
tradiction returned, and he had to start 
all over again. Usually he hugged the man 
he had beaten and whispered kind words 
in his ear. 

He became one of eight men in history 
to win world championships in three 
weight divisions—featherweight, junior 
lightweight and lightweight—and the 
only one of those eight never to lose any 
of his titles in the ring. How dignified and 
controlled he was in boxing gloves, a Ma- 
rine sergeant over each of his muscle 
movements, a Samaritan over each of the 
men he felled. Everyone respected Alexis 
Arguello. 
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Why do animal lovers kill animals? He could 
not stop asking questions without answers. 


Then, in November 1982, he tried to 
become the only man ever to win a 
fourth division title, and he met his con- 
tradiction: 140 pounds of uncontrollable 
desperation named Aaron Pryor. The 
first fight, one of the sport’s greatest bat- 
tles, ended in the 14th round with Ar- 
guello lying in darkness for four minutes, 
a doctor anxiously fingering his eyelids. 
The second ended in the 10th round, 
when Pryor flattened him for the third 
time. The other side of resolution was a 
terrifying thing. 

He was 31 years old, owner of a 78—6 
career record, five houses in the U.S., in- 
cluding one in Miami worth $300,000, a 
$280,000 yacht, a Mercedes, a BMW, a 
wife who loved him and four children. 
The world offered him a chair on a rope. 
Come out, it called to him. Come, be one 
of us; nothing is clean or final, but the 
risks are much smaller. 

For two years he tried it. His life 


lurched from business to acting 
to a crusade to clean up boxing. 
From cocaine to women to wild 
spending. From Nicaragua to 
Miami. Nowhere in the confu- 
sion could he find the moment 
of clarity, of resolution, that 
boxing had given him. 

He took the rope off the 
chair and looped it around his 
neck. At 33, he undid his re- 
tirement and announced he was 
returning. 


How could a man lose millions 
of dollars, his pride, his loved 
ones, his desire to live—simply 
by leaving his job? In America, 
which is a country crowded 
with people who built their 
identities upon the loose gravel 
of their work, this was not un- 
usual. Boxers simply built more 
furiously and more dangerously 
than the others. 

Every few months, it ap- 
peared, another retired fighter 
felt compelled to come back. 
But no, not Alexis Arguello. He 
seemed to have a grip on his 
life. 

“When I quit,” he had said, 
“[’m not going to come back 
one year later like some other 
guys. | promised everybody: my wife, my 
manager, the press. And I’ve never been 
a liar. I saved and invested every penny | 
made, thanks to good management. I 
know who | am. I’m only a fighter getting 
older. | want to go to college and get a 
degree.” 

No, not Arguello. He was in control of 
himself. 

Most boxers refrain from sex for a few 
weeks before a match. Arguello refrained 
for two months, In trainer Eddie Futch’s 
54 years in the sport, Arguello was the 
only boxer he ever knew who refused 
during workouts to allow his sweat to be 
wiped off. Sweat was eye-stinging proof 
that he was working honestly, that he was 
in control of himself. 

Arguello did not even allow his train- 
ers to wrap his hands with gauze before 
workouts or fights. He would spend up to 
25 minutes doing it himself: around the 
hand, inside the thumb, around the hand, 
outside the thumb, entering a trance as 
he wove it, visualizing his body mechan- 
continued 
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ics in the ring, starting all over if there 
was the smallest wrinkle. When he fin- 
ished, life seemed to be wrapped into a 
tight, flawless ball at the end of his wrist. 
His dark brown eyes hardened and fo- 
cused; inside, he says, he felt like a wolf 
padding through the forest on the trail of 
satisfaction. He felt clean now, natural. 
Certain. One day in Tucson, an instruc- 
tor of yoga meditation said he was as cen- 
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tered, as at one with himself, in a public 
gymnasium as many Hindus who medi- 
tate in the serenity of an ashram. 

Don’t athletes’ lives mirror their per- 
formances? Don’t we expect a Pryor’s 
life to ricochet and an Arguello’s life 
to hum? 

When Arguello was nine years old, his 
family was so poor it could no longer af- 
ford his schooling. He dropped out for 
good and ran away to work on a farm, 
coming home nearly a year later when his 
father found him and begged him, for his 
mother’s sake, to return. Food was so 
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scarce that his mother stabbed a fork into 
his hand for stealing off his brother’s 
plate. At 13, he went to Canada to find 
work, grew long hair and had a tattoo 
needled into his upper arm. A year later 
he came back to Managua and handed 
his parents the thousand dollars he had 
saved working two jobs. His life was torn 
between the need to escape his reality 
and the desire to stay and fight it. At 
14 he found boxing, and the fragments of 
his life fused. He didn’t have to run away 
to escape. 
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Finding the other side of resolution a terri- 
fying thing, he lay curled up in darkness. 


Sometimes, as the years passed, he 
would sense how fragile this truce was. 
He went through two divorces, his sec- 
ond wife once screaming at him in a hotel 
lobby, just before a fight, to give her 
more money. But always he had boxing 
to make him whole. 

It was in the autumn of ’82, when he 
was on the ledge of immortality, one vic- 
tory from a fourth title, that things began 
to happen that his background did not 
equip him to understand. Media requests 


became frantic, beautiful women and 
wealthy men congregated around. him. 
He could defeat Pryor and be wealthy 
and beautiful like them without ever 
working hard again. All the years of cru- 
sade and struggle were almost over. 

The ambiguity occurred to him. 
Wouldn’t that mean waking up the 
morning after the fight with no cause, no 
chance ever to feel that moment of purity 
in the 20-foot square again? Were they 
offering the chair to him, gold-coating it 
to fool him? 





His public relations firm and a close 
friend began dropping hints that he 
should get another divorce, he says. Ar- 
guello had had a different wife for each of 
his first three titkes—what a wonderful 
book and movie it would make if he were 
to have a fourth wife for the fourth. He 
was so eager to please people, so hungry 
for affection, that they could make sug- 
gestions like this and know that he would 
listen. 

His current wife, Loretto, was a wom- 
an unfazed by the glamour, who prayed 
for him in arena lavatories rather than 


watch him get hit. But, my God, the 
beauty of these women rubbing against 
him—how could a man not give in? 

He began to shake inside. At the same 
time, could winning mean weakness and 
strength, fulfillment and emptiness? The 
job that had once been his escape from 
contradiction, his one chance to feel 
clean, had become as complicated as the 
rest of his life. 

“T know it sounds crazy,” he says. 
“But I was afraid they’d make me leave 
my wife. I love her, but I am an Indian 
from Nicaragua. I had no education. 
When you are born with nothing, and 
suddenly everything is possible.... I 
can’t explain it, but part of me was afraid 
to win that fight.” 

Wildly torn, he wildly pursued oppo- 
sites. He took a girl to his training camp 
in Palm Springs, Calif., drinking cham- 
pagne and frolicking with her in the hotel 
pool until dawn. He took megadoses of 
vitamins and pounded the heavy bag 
harder than ever. He refused to rise for 
his 6 a.m. roadwork call, then ran under a 
blazing midday sun. 

A few hours before the fight, assistant 
trainer Don Kahn looked into Arguello’s 
eyes. He did not see the fire. Arguello 
jangled his legs. They felt dead. “I fought 
only on guts,” he says. In the 14th round, 


guts kept him vertical for one of the long- JACK DANIELS TENNESSEE WHISKEY iS 
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Arguello overcame the shame more — oe 
quickly this time. Why torment yourself, Saying about Herb. —~e) 
he asked. All your life you have looked 
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forward to this day when you could relax, 
try new things, taste life. When he was 
boxing, he could lie motionless in bed for 
24 hours, using a form of yoga to allow 
his body to recover. Now, in retirement, 
he could not stay still for five minutes. He 
took acting lessons and a course in gram- 
mar. He formed a corporation to pro- 
mote boxing matches and to start his own 
stable of fighters. He campaigned for a 
union to ensure medical benefits and a 
pension for boxers, and to cleanse the 
sport of corruption. He did boxing com- 


mentary for TV. He appeared on Miami 


Vice and he memorized lines from Ham- 
let. He laid plans to market 

Alexis Arguello wrist- 

watches and an Alexis.Ar- i A 
guello athletic drink, to do aX 
a videotape demonstrating 
self-defense to children, 
then to buy an old ball- 
room and convert it into a 
restaurant and lounge. He 
did some Miller Lite com- 
mercials and appearances. 
He planned a camp for 
youths where they would 
learn to read and write as 
well as to box. He paid the 
mortgages on the homes 
he had bought for his 
mother-in-law and broth- 
er. He would write spur- 
of-the-moment checks to 
charities. 

He liked to buy things, 
even though things meant 
little to him. If a salesper- 
son at a jewelry store or a 
car dealership steered him 
toward the cheaper jewel- 
ry or a cheaper model, 
thinking this simple Latino 
surely could not afford the 
fat sapphire or the deluxe 
Mercedes, his eyes flared 
and he demanded to buy 
the most expensive thing 
they had, without asking 
the price. For a moment he 
felt strength, a small simu- 
lation of what he’d felt in 
boxing. Then he looked at 
the sapphire, and the need 
to buy it made him feel ri- 
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diculous and weak. Often he would give 
the thing away. 

Surely, he told himself, there must be 
something more to this life he had denied 
himself during those 16 years of fighting. 
He began going to bars all night, sleeping 
all day, hoping to find in darkness what 
the light did not offer. He met new wom- 
en there, lovely and willing. Men slapped 
him on the back, marveled at his old per- 
formances, assured him he looked good 
enough to finish off his beer and climb 
into the ring. For a little while, that made 
him feel good. Sometimes, when he felt 
sure he had won their affection, they 
would slip him a chance to invest in their 


New women were lovely and willing, and he 
found himself for a time unable to resist. 


s : 





businesses, and he found himself hooked. 

A parking-lot attendant in Atlantic 
City gave him a lift for a few blocks to an- 
other hotel. A nice guy. Before he knew 
it, Arguello had offered to let him stay on 
his yacht in Miami. The man brought a 
friend with him but no money, graciously 
accepted a wad from Arguello, lived on 
the boat a month, stole a TV and radio 
and left the yacht a wreck. Someone else 
had to ask him to leave. Arguello didn’t 
want to hurt his feelings. 

In a pair of Everlast shorts, Arguello 
had felt like a wolf. “In a sport coat and 
tie,” says The Miami News sports colum- 
nist Tom Archdeacon, “Alexis was like a 
lamb.” 

His wife grew tired of his stumbling 
home at dawn. She and 
their little boy moved out. 
He sat alone in his 
$300,000 house, wonder- 
ing what he could do. He 
needed another crusade, 
something to make him 
feel clean again, to offer 
him black and white. 

In his country, people 
were killing each other in a 
civil war. In 1979 the San- 
dinistas had ejected his 
mother and sister from his 
home in Managua in the 
middle of the night. They 
had confiscated his two 
houses, his boat, his gym, 
his chicken business, his 
motor home, his Mer- 
cedes, his BMW and his 
bank account. He could 
not risk returning to his 
homeland. He had to start 
his life and fortune over in 
Miami. 

His largest home in Ma- 
nagua became a residence 
for Soviet envoys. His 
name was banned from 
Nicaraguan newspapers 
and airwaves, and he was 
branded a friend of the 
toppled Somoza_ regime. 
For proof, the Sandinistas 
pointed to-the fact that Ar- 
guello once had trained in 
the compound of the hated 
National Guard and rid- 
den on a horse in a parade 
for Somoza. Arguello was 
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The fact that both of these 
Porsches are on Goodyear Eagle radials 
is no coinc 





When Al Holbert, Porsche's U.S. 
head of competition, takes to the 
track in the Lowenbrau Porsche 
962, he does so on just one 
make of tire: 

The Goodyear racing Eagle. 

They are the tires that, in the first 
half of 1985, took the Lowenbrau 
Porsche to four times as many vic- 
tories than any of its competitors. 


Not surprisingly, the tire Al 
Holbert prefers for street Porsches, 
like the Porsche 928-S, is also 
called Eagle: 

The Goodyear Eagle VR “Gator 
back” street radial. The street radial 
that was born from Goodyear's 
unmatched racing heritage. 

The success of both the Eagle 
racing radial and the Eagle VR 


“Gatorback” street radial has a 
common source: 

Goodyear’ ability to engineer 
better high-performance tires. 

For the track. For the street. For 
virtually every high-performance car. 

Goodyear Eagle radials. They 
are the fastest-moving, high- 
performance tires in America. 

And not by coincidence. 


EAGLE. ENGINEERED FOR CARS WITH THE PROPER QUALIFICATIONS. 
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stunned. There had been no other gym 
for him to train in then, and he says he did 
not even know Somoza would appear at 
that parade. And what about his brother 
Eduardo? Just months before the confis- 
cation of Alexis’s Nicaragua property, 
Eduardo and Arguello’s sister, a tough 
teenage girl named Isabel, had flipped a 
coin to see who would fight for the Sandi- 





nistas and who would stay home to sup- 
port their mother, who had separated 
from Guillermo. Neither knew then that 
the Sandinistas would eventually come 
under Marxist influence. Eduardo won 
the flip and went to war. His unit was 
pinned on a Managua street by a patrol of 
Somoza’s soldiers. When they were near- 
ly out of ammunition, he told the others 
to sneak off while he provided cover with 
his machine gun. A moment later, he was 
shot, then laid on a pile of tires and 
burned. Guillermo wandered the streets 
for months, looking for his son. 
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And this was how the Sandinistas re- 
warded Arguello? 

Here, at last, was something to give his 
life meaning again, something uncompli- 
cated and clean. Contras against Sandi- 
nistas. Democracy against Communism. 
Freedom against tyranny. Shoot or be 
shot. Life or death. 

He spent thousands of dollars buy- 
ing medical supplies for the contras, 
shoes and clothing he would take back to 
his countrymen. He felt that all the guilt 


He lost the second Pryor fight, having over- 
trained and lost sight of black and white. 


that came from the distance between 
him and his barefoot past would thus 
be erased, all the hollow materialism of 
his present life would be redeemed. 

Edén Pastora Gomez, leader of one 
faction of the contras and better known 
as Commander Zero, wanted Arguello to 
act as a figurehead for the cause, a 
money-raiser and public speaker. “That 
would not be honest,” said Arguello. “If I 
believe, I must fight.” 

He addressed a group of people at a 


party in Atlantic City. “You may never 
see me again,” he said. “I am even look- 
ing forward to being killed one day.” 

In 1983 he went to the contra camp in 
Costa Rica, put on fatigues and trained 
with a machine gun. The rebels greeted 
him like a hero, then said, man, what are 
you doing here? He felt himself living on 
the edge again, between hunger for battle 
and fear of its consequences; it was an 
aliveness he had not felt since retiring. 

Days passed, with no command to at- 
tack. He grew restless again. One day, 
without orders, he and a group of 35 men 
began a week-long march to a Sandinista 
stronghold, the village of San Juan del 
Norte. Their plan was to launch a sur- 
prise attack and blow up a bridge to cut 
off the enemy’s escape. 

From tree to tree they darted, drawing 
near enough to shoot. Suddenly they 
were spotted; bullets were zinging the air 
near his ears, plumes of dirt jumping from 
the ground near his feet. Zelayita, a man 
who had become his friend, made a des- 
perate attempt to rush closer. A spatter of 
red holes appeared across his chest. 

Arguello’s senses left him. He fired a 
clip wildly. He ran to his dead friend and 
began to haul him away. Contras were 
screaming at him to leave the body and 
flee, bullets were biting off tree bark all 
around him. Resolution was a terrible 
thing. 

He returned to the camp and looked 
around him. Contra leaders were living in 
fancy houses in Costa Rica. They were 
driving brand-new Range Rovers. One 
day they promised him money to contin- 
ue championing their cause, crushing his 
idealism even more. He pleaded with the 
officer in charge of supplies to issue 
him medicine and shoes and food to give 
to the nearby Indians, who were shrivel- 
ing from dysentery and starvation before 
his eyes. 

“They’re dying,” he said. 

“Then they die,” was the response. 
“These are for the army.” 

Arguello left the officer. He was reel- 
ing. What kind of war was this? What did 
it have to do with equality and freedom 
and food for his people? He cried from 
disappointment, and flew home. Why did 
black and white keep refusing to sit in op- 
posite corners? 

After a few months in Nicaragua he re- 
turned to his empty $300,000 home in 
Miami, his yacht docked not far away. 
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ARGUELLO 


continued 


To cry out in pain and have nobody 
hear was a multiplication of pain that Ar- 
guello could not bear. His wife and child 
returned when he promised to stop 
prowling the night. Emptiness still ate at 
him, and he tried to fill it with cocaine. 

One night Arguello reached for the 
drug when A.J. was staying at his house. 
He thought his son was asleep, but the 
boy came out of his room. ““What’s that, 
Dad?” A.J. asked, pointing to the white 
powder in his father’s nose. 

When he remembers the moment, all 
the muscles in Arguello’s face quiver, and 
his hands uncontrollably cut the air. “I 
had no explanation,” he cried. “I’m a bas- 
tard! My nose was falling apart. It was 
ruining my brain, making me lazy. All my 
life I'd built a good image, and now I was 
lying. I’m telling the kids on the street 
how important their lives are, and I’m 
killing myself.” 

He stopped taking cocaine. Life had to 
torture him to make him see each little 
lesson. He began to wonder if all the 
structure in his existence had been exter- 
nal, a framework supplied by boxing. 
Was there not a single joist or beam in- 
side of him? 

Now the phone would not stop ring- 
ing. Creditors. IRS agents. Lawyers and 
accountants. Something had been going 
wrong, very wrong, with the fortune—$3 
million of it from the two Pryor fights 
alone—he had amassed since 1979 when 
the Sandinistas had wiped him out. 

The trustee for his money was 
Eduardo Roman, a former vice-president 
of the national power and light company 
in Nicaragua, with a master’s degree in 
economics from Indiana University, a 
man who had discovered Arguello as a 
teenager. Roman became his sponsor and 
father figure, gave him money and books 
and schooled him in how to live. Arguello 
became so dependent he would look for 
Roman’s face for motivation during a 
fight. He told his children Eduardo was 
their grandfather. Roman became Ar- 
guello’s manager, but did not take the 
33% from his purses that most managers 
claimed. 

What happened to Arguello’s money Is 
not an easy thing to pinpoint, for the story 
is buried beneath a cross fire of accusa- 
tions. IRS claims and creditors’ bills 
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stacked up for months in a small moun- 
tain of unopened letters. Arguello claims 
to know nothing of them; he left all mon- 
ey matters to Roman. Roman says the 
mailbox key at their Alexicore Inc. cor- 
porate headquarters in Miami was lost, 
and Arguello did not produce a new one. 
People close to Arguello now claim that 
Roman arranged to take out a large loan 
using Arguello’s assets as collateral, that 
questionable stock-market dealings oc- 
curred, that tax returns were improperly 
filed and that Roman took advantage of 
the fact that Arguello, the trusting son, 
would sign anything Roman placed be- 
fore him. “If there were a nun, a priest, 
Eduardo Roman and a suitcase with a 
million dollars in a room, and Alexis 
came back to find the money gone,” said 
a friend, “he would blame the nun and 
the priest.” Meanwhile, Alexicore, of 
which Arguello was president and Ro- 
man director, had fallen into chaos; em- 
ployees were using telephones for person- 
al calls, a thousand schemes were being 
hatched, and little work was being done. 

Roman denies the charges. “I tried to 
put money in places where he wouldn’t 
touch it,” he says. “Alexis didn’t Jose all 
that money—he spent it. Nothing was 
done without his or his wife’s signature. 
They are responsible. I never arranged 
any loan. He never asked my advice about 
buying all those houses—he just bought 
them. I thought of Alexis as my son. If he 
loved me like a father, how could he let 
his new lawyers accuse me of all this 
without the courtesy of calling me and 
letting me explain it all to him? How?” 

By then, the IRS was threatening to 
impound everything Arguello owned. 
Each time his new advisers told him what 
they believed Roman had done to him, he 
struggled not to cry. “I do not blame 
him,”’ he whispers. “I cannot. He made 
me someone.” He did not believe Roman 
had wronged him, he did not want to sue. 
He refused to declare bankruptcy, insist- 
ing on paying off every creditor. 

One day 42-year-old Landon K. 
Thorne II], a commanding officer of a 
U.S. Marines antitank reserve unit who 
had become Arguello’s new financial ad- 
viser, called Alexis in and unloaded the 
latest bad news. “You owe the IRS 
$580,000,” he told him. “Your houses— 
gone. Your office—gone. Your cars— 
gone. Your yacht—gone. You will have 
to sell everything to pay off the IRS. 


You have nothing, Alexis, nothing.” 

For the second time in his life, Arguel- 
lo had been financially devastated. First it 
had been by his fatherland. This time, 
people were telling him, it was by the man 
he loved like a father. But now he was re- 
tired from boxing and could find no work 
that made him feel passion. He found that 
every insecurity inside him burst from its 
camouflage like a gunshot-startled flock 
of doves. 

You could box again, a voice inside 
him said. And the flock of insecurities be- 
gan flapping frantically, scratching and 
biting. He had entered the ring once as an 
impromptu fund-raising gesture for the 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society in 
Columbus, Ohio, pulling off his shirt and 
going in in his bare feet and tuxedo pants. 
Before he knew it, his eyes had hardened 
and focused in the old way, and he had 
become so serious that his opponent, the 


Even fighting for a cause and death in battle 
proved to be filled with contradictions. 








1984 light welterweight Olympic gold 
medalist, Jerry Page, had left the ring. 

“How did it feel, Alexis?” a radio man 
asked. 

“Oh, it brings back memories.” 

“Bad memories?” 

‘No, good memories.” 

A month later, he was doing cable TV 
color commentary for a junior middle- 
weight bout in Detroit between David 
Braxton and Reggie Miller. Braxton, far 
more experienced, was _ tattooing 
Miller, but the kid had the crowd roaring 
with his ability to respond. Suddenly, the 
sight of one human beating another 
snapped something inside Arguello. He 
tore off his headset and ran up to the 
apron, screaming, “Stop the fight! Stop 
the fight!” 

One day a few months ago, in Coral 
Gables, Arguello jumped from his seat in 
the office of friend and lawyer John 
Spittler (who replaced Roman as trustee 
of his finances before Thorne came 


aboard) and shouted, “I can do it! I can 
box again. Watch this!”—and threw a vi- 
cious right at the wall, leaving a crater 
with an outline of each knuckle. 

Another day in Spittler’s office he had 
dropped to his knees and clutched the 
lawyer’s hand. “Don’t make me fight 
again,” he sobbed. “Please, don’t make 
me fight.” 


In 1984, when Alexis Arguello was 32, he 
sat on his boat in the ocean one morning 
and stared down the black shaft of a load- 
ed automatic pistol. It was as good a place 
as any to die. 

A.J. sat across from him, crying, beg- 
ging him not to do it. Arguello cried too, 
saying that he must. There was no other 
sound except the ocean lapping at the 
boat, on which was painted THE CHAMP. 

Arguello ached from the contradiction 
of his life, the way it lurched between op- 
posites. Could it be that the distance be- 
tween opposites was—nothing? So much 





seemed incomprehensible. No cause was 
pure, no motive clean, no external thing 
could be trusted. Everything a man need- 
ed to believe in in order to feel secure, 
life could rub his face again and again un- 
til he understood its opposite might also 
be true. 

No resolution is possible in this life, a 
voice suggested. No, he cried—as long as 
he held this gun to his head, one resolu- 
tion was possible. 

“Don’t do it, Dad!” pleaded A.J. 

He looked at the boy for a long time. 
Twelve years before, on a humid night 
when A.J. was an infant, Arguello had 
felt a sudden urge to sleep next to his first- 
born. A few hours later an earthquake 
ravaged Managua. The roof and walls in 
the room where Arguello normally slept 
collapsed upon the empty bed. Arguello 
laid down the gun. 


Arguello is back in boxing, with a bout in 
Anchorage this week, but he is no longer 
continued 
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ARGUELLO 


continued 


boxing for a cause. He is boxing for him- 
self and his family. To say this chokes 
his soul, but a soul can be ambushed 
only so many times before it demands 
armor. 

“Before, I thought we all were broth- 
ers,” he says. “I thought the world was a 
beautiful place. It’s a lie. Every- 
one is selfish. Now I care nothing 
for the world. It makes me feel 
selfish to say it, but people made 
me that way. I hate politics, I 
hate industry, I hate govern- 
ments...I hateit...” 

The subject seems to electrify 
the ground beneath his feet. His 
legs cannot stop jiggling, his 
hand keeps shooting out to 
ground him on the arm of his vis- 
itor. He laughs while speaking 
very painful words. 

“Do you realize that no one— 
no one—ever gave me a gift in 
my life?” he says quietly. “If they 
did, I’d probably cry. 

“Nobody understands me. If I 
had had a chance to study, I 
could be something different. 
But I didn’t.” 

He will live in New Hamp- 
shire, near lakes and trees instead 
of people, a man cut off from his 
country and now even from his 
fellow expatriates. “I cannot live 
in Miami,” he says. “Too many 
temptations. I don’t trust myself. 
I have accepted I am a weak per- 
son. When I am boxing, I have 
no right to screw off.” 

He began working out in June, 
but for nearly two months he still ago- 
nized, he still threw himself on the 
ground some nights and cried. Boxing 
made him feel strong, but the need to de- 
pend on anything outside himself for 
strength made him feel weak. He had 
seen through the paradox, and now he 
had to make himself pretend he had not. 

To return meant reentering the world, 
making money, risking more betrayal. To 
return to make history meant swimming 
against it. Joe Louis could not regain a ti- 
tle after coming back from retirement, 
nor Willie Pep, Jim Jeffries, Muhammad 
Ali, Joe Frazier, Benny Leonard or Sugar 
Ray Leonard. Only three men in recent 
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boxing history, featherweights Vicente 
Saldivar in 1970 and Eder Jofre in 1973 
and middleweight Sugar Ray Robinson 
in 1955, ever won championships after 
voluntary retirements of more than a 
year. 

One loss, even one awkward win, will 
terminate his comeback. Arguello will be 
close to 34 by the time he is able to ma- 
neuver past four or five warmup bouts 





The comeback is a desperate risk, but it 
makes Arguello feel his life is real again. 


and earn a title shot—next spring, say. A 
half hour each evening, he performs 
mental training, visualizing peak perfor- 
mances of the past and ones to come, and 
before each fight he will work with a hyp- 
notist. But no matter how careful the 
preparation, this comeback pains many 
people in boxing. 

‘lve never seen a boxer take shots like 
he took against Pryor and hold up against 
big-time fighters,” warns Emanuel Stew- 
ard, Tommy Hearns’s trainer. “I thought 
he’d lost his legs two years ago [after the 
first Pryor fight]—that ability to regain 


his balance quickly after throwing a 
punch. I'd like to see him with the class 
and dignity I remember. I’m afraid he 
could get hurt.” 

“He’s been exploited,” says Roman. 
“IT would never expose him to this 
danger.” 

“T don’t see anyone in the junior wel- 
terweight division who can beat him,” 
contends Bill Miller, the agent who has 
replaced Roman as Arguello’s 
manager. “I think he burned out 
from so much boxing before, but 
since the layoff he looks to me 
like a better fighter.” 

“Archie Moore and Chalky 
Wright won titles with no legs,” 
adds Futch, who is training Ar- 
guello again. “You can compen- 
sate with experience and tactics. 
Pll monitor it more closely—I’ll 
stop a fight quick if I have to.” 

Arguello: “‘After I retired, 
deep down I think I wanted di- 
saster. I didn’t gain control of my 
life until I lost everything. I’ve 
learned my lesson. 

“IT won’t let what happened to 
other boxers coming back hap- 
pen to me. I know how to work 
hard. I’ve shown too much 
class.” He tenses all 10 fingers 
and strikes his chest, the thump 
resounding as from a barrelful of 
wine. “I’m not like Ali,” he says. 
“T’m different.” 


One blue-skied day, two months 
before his first comeback fight 
and a few hours after his morn- 
ing run, feeling flooded Arguello. 
His eyes shone with a happiness 
he seemed almost afraid to share; 
his lips tried but could not bear to con- 
ceal it. 

“Something is happening to me,” he 
said. 

What is it? 

“No one can understand but me.” 

Try to explain. 

“T cannot. It’s. . . it’s a feeling.” 

Say it in Spanish, said his wife. Maybe 
she could find a way to say it in English. 

“No. Not even in Spanish can I say it.” 

His head swiveled wildly in an effort 
to loosen his neck muscles for his after- 
noon session in the ring; he dipped and 
did three deep knee bends. “I’m boxing 
again,”’ he said. END 
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You may never get this close again. 


Yamaha’s new ProV is designed 
for the fisherman who wants to 
have one trophy in the live well 
before the competition gets their 
line in the water. 

The high-speed styling and extra 
air intakes should be a warning: 
This V6 gets the most from its 150 
horses and 2.6 liter displacement. 

Modified reed valve induction, 
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special carburetion and a finely- 
tuned exhaust help produce eye- 
watering performance that’s smooth 
as silk at full speed and at idle. 
A 2:1 gear ratio delivers awe- 
some top speeds when teamed 
with a high-performance prop. 


See these area Yamaha Outboard dealers: 


Mathes Marine 
341 West Main Street 
Hendersonville, TN 


Mathes Marine 
Lindell Avenue 
Nashville, TN 


The gearcase is streamlined for 
less drag. Water intakes are lower 
to accommodate higher transom 
mounting. A new high-output alter- 
nator delivers 50% more battery- 
charging power. 

The new Yamaha ProV 150. 
It comes with a 2-year limited war- 
ranty. It’s at your dealer. And its 
performance is out of sight. 


Exnect alot. 
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WORLD CHAMPION DISC HURLERS HAD A 
SIX-DAY FLING FESTIVAL IN CALIFORNIA 


The day Tom and Vicki Schot tied the 
knot in 1983, a puppy lay on top of their 
wedding cake. Not to worry; it didn’t 
slobber or shed on the icing. This was an 
inanimate puppy, circular and purple—a 
Super Puppy flying disc. More than any- 
thing else, you see, discs brought Tom 
and Vicki together. 

Each August since 1978, Tom has or- 
ganized a flying disc tournament. The 
first year Vicki helped out by selling 
T shirts. In °80 she became the tourna- 
ment “comptroller” and kept the books, 
never one of Tom’s strong suits. Two 
years ago they became husband and wife. 

This year’s tournament, christened by 
Schot the World Disc Championships, 
was the best meet that Santa Cruz, a.k.a. 
the world’s Frisbee mecca, has seen in 
years and drew disc-iples from seven 
countries. For six days the air over Mon- 
terey Bay was thick with polyethylene, 
and Tom Schot was in his element. 

Actually, the U.S. Open, held in La 
Mirada, Calif. in July, fielded more 
world-class talent than the Worlds be- 


cause the Open offered $35,000 
in prize money. Winners at the 
Worlds received trophies and all 
the glory they could handle, but 
no cash—however, to the 450 
discers in Santa Cruz it didn’t 
seem to matter. Surprisingly, af- 
ter the °81 championships there 
was actually black ink to drink— 
Schot made four dollars, and 
those clams are framed and on 
display in his office. Despite the 
money he has lost—$80,000 in 
eight years—Schot is proud of 
the tradition he has established. 
“You think these guys play for 
the money?” he asks. “They 
show up because they care for 
the sport. This tournament has a 
reputation,” he continues. “I 
make it happen. This is my 
thing.” 

It seemed silly, after such a 
lecture, to ask disc pro John 
Brooks why he had come to San- 
ta Cruz, since there would be no 
dough. Brooks, 25, known tn disc 
circles as Crazy John, inspected 
his questioner through mad sci- 
entist glasses for a moment. 
“Read the posters, man,” said the 
Craze. “World Championships. 


Brooks broke the course record 
while winning the golf title; Ultimate 
players (left) prefer more action. 


S3WAS Gone 





World Championships! And 
besides, every time I come here, 
it’s the best time I’ve ever had.” 

It certainly doesn’t hurt that 
Santa Cruz, with its Pacific pal- 
isades and skyscraping conifers, 
is a way station to heaven and 
could probably make a hit of a 
cow-chip invitational. Prelimi- 
naries were held at the UC San- 
ta Cruz athletic fields on a ver- 
dant plain that slices into 
Mount Hermon. Each noon the 
mist burned away on cue, ex- 
posing Monterey Bay, a distant, 
shimmering amethyst. To make 
the package all but irresistible 
to disc fans, Schot, a present- 
day Barnum, threw in bicycle 
breakdancers, skydivers and a 
200-foot-long sandwich. 

Over coffee at the Santa 
Cruz Holiday Inn early Thurs- 
day morning, the third day of 
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We'll pay you to take 
the most exciting classes anywhere. 


You'll learn electronics, avionics, aircraft Whatever your goals, the Air Force will 
maintenance, health care sciences, man- equip you with the skills to get where you 
agement or logistics—the Air Force will want to be. 
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specialties America needs today. future, Aim High to a future in the Air Force. 

You'll get hands-on experience with the Visit your Air Force recruiter today or call 
latest equipment, and we'll pay 75% of your __ toll-free 1-800-423-USAF 
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The Gomemeoster Series. 
Greot gomes thot pit your 
strategic skills against history. 








ON THE SCENE continued 


the Worlds, Brooks, a member of the Bud 
Light Pro Frisbee Team and arguably the 
country’s best overall player, debunked 
some myths about disc pros like himself, 
pausing every so often to stifle a yawn or 
knuckle sleep out of his eyes. “Hey, this is 
not a party,” he insisted. “We take this 
seriously. I train all year round, you 
know. | was in early last night.” 

It appeared that Crazy John was wear- 
ing Wednesday’s socks—unless he owns 
two pairs with identically arranged dirt. 
Also, he was sporting yesterday’s sweat 
shirt. Key difference: On Thursday it was 
inside out. As he pointed out, a minimal- 
ist wardrobe can work to one’s advan- 
tage. “I pack in half the time.” 

Brooks had a chance to test his pack- 
ing skills that very afternoon. He was 
evicted from his hotel along with nine 
disc buddies with whom he had been 
sharing a room for two. Not to worry— 
the 10 were quickly absorbed into the lo- 
cal disc community. “We see a lot of each 
other at these tournaments,” says Brooks. 
“We're sort of a big, extended family.” 

So they were. An unmistakable flavor 
of misplaced ’60s, a kind of neo-groovy 
bonhomie, pervaded the week. There 
were more men in ponytails than might 
be found in all of, say, Waco or Green 
Bay. Tie-dyed clothes made a modest 
comeback, as did flower power: Carna- 
tions sprouted mysteriously from the 
end-zone cones on the Ultimate fields. 
VW microbuses with Grateful Dead 
stickers filled the parking lots. Someone 
actually called Frisbee “‘a nonaggressive 
personal development tool.” 

Disc has, however, like acne medicine 
and the soft drink, undergone specializa- 
tion since the halcyon ’60s, and the ath- 
letes at Santa Cruz fell in three distinct 
phyla: Freestyle, Golf and Ultimate. 

The effete elite of the fraternity are the 
freestylers. They are partial to leg warm- 
ers and are sometimes referred to as Fris- 
bee dancers. Freestyle pairs keep the disc 
airborne, or spinning on a finger, to mu- 
sic. Colorful fake nails help minimize 
friction. Disc dancers are judged on pre- 
sentation, execution and difficulty, and 
their maneuver repertoire includes es- 
thetic treats like the digitron, the flamin- 
go, the body roll and the “the.” They 
leap, they twist, they contort themselves 
in astonishing ways. 

Five minutes from UC Santa Cruz is 
the DeLaveaga disc course, Schot’s Golf 
venue. In disc golf, the saucer is thrown 
delicately at a post, rather than into a 

continued 








Now you can watch the Cowboys 
and the Indians. 


‘Toshiba introduces Digital TV. It has more new features than you 
can point a wireless remote at. You can even watch a movie and a 
football game at the same time. And thanks to a built-in microcomputer, 
get a sharper picture than with a conventional set. Toshiba's Digital TV, 
we FST® picture mM be, is the most advanced es ouch with Teaconc 
television ever made. It’s so advanced, you 

may never turn it off. ‘ TO &S fat {| BA 
Toshiba America, Inc, 82 Totowa Road, Wayne, NJ 07470 


FST is a registered trademark of Toshiba Corporation 
Simulated picture. Photo by J Turner/Courtesy of NFLP 


GETTYSBURG 
July 1,2,3, 1863 


The Battle That Changed the 
Course of American History. 


The bloody, three-day battle of Gettysburg has puzzled historians for 
years. Now, you can get fascinating new insight into the battle that became the 
turning point in the deadliest U.S. war of all in Gettysburg, your introduction to 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS’ spectacular series ... THE CIVIL WAR. 

Gettysburg takes you into the thick of the fray with extraordinary photo- 
graphs, authentic wartime documents and gripping cyewil- | gee 7 
ness accounts. And like every volume in THE CIVIL WAR, 

TIME] Gettysburg is yours to examine FREE for 10 
days. Keep it and pay just $14.95 plus ship- 
Books Ping and handling.” THE CIVIL WAR 
To order, call TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-8200 
In Illinois only, 1-800-972-8302 or write: TIME-LIFE BOOKS, =e 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60611 Free for 10 
*Price subject to change. Order subject to approval. 
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For the man who prefers to go first 
class: Conte di Roma’ with a trimmer 
European profile and a conventional fit, 
from one of Italy's finest houses. Daks’ 
authentic British styling combined with 


the comfortable feel of American master 
tailoring. Statford* elegance, fine fabrics 


and workmanship in a traditional mode. 


And Lee Wright, the frontier of fashion, 
with classic lines and subtle colors. 
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See for yourself. Come in and 
try on a few things. If we cant suit you, 
who can? Left to right: Conte di Roma” 
$250. Daks* $300. Statford” $180. And 


Lee Wright $225. 
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Blue | 
Diamond 


Almonds 
Beat the 


Snack it up with Blue 
Diamond’ Almonds. 
They're one snack that’s 
full of good food value 
(especially protein). 


BLUE 


DIAMOND 
(a) 


THE ALMOND PEOPLE* 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 
P.O, BOX 1768, SACRAMENTO, 
CALIFORNIA 95808 





ON THE SCENE continued 


hole. Also called folf—Frisbee golf—it 
affords the nonathlete a chance to excel. 
Etiquette in disc golf, as in the traditional 
game, is painfully correct. The argot is 
different, though. Folfers do not slice, 
they flail. To leave a shot short is to be 
wimpy. 

On Wednesday, DeLaveaga’s course 
designer, none other than Tom Schot, 
stood on the fifth fairway—we should 





say fair-to-poorway—peering into a 
dusty crater deep as an old bathtub. Con- 
cerning the crater’s origins, he explained, 
*“Goddam four-wheelers!”’ 

To prepare the course for champion- 
ship play, Schot first had to reclaim it 
from nature and vandals. He spent doz- 
ens of man-hours hacking brush, clearing 
illegally dumped rubbish and smoothing 
ruts gouged by off-road vehicles. Lo, 
from three acres of dense woods, boul- 
ders and poison oak Schot carved a fair 
but unforgiving 2,064-yard par 54. 

The next morning at DeLaveaga, 40 
golfers sniffed the breeze, gauged the 
course and the wind and sifted through 
their disc bags with Zen-like attention. 
Suddenly, a maniacal howl shook the 
needles of the Douglas firs. Most every- 
one recognized the howler, and someone 
noted, correctly but unruffled, “Crazy 
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must be cookin’.”” He was. The Craze 


scorched DeLaveaga Thursday for a 
course-record 50, all but sewing up the 
Golf portion of the Worlds. 

Grazing at the tournament’s lunatic 
fringe was the Ultimate crowd, the L.A. 
Raiders of disc. In this game—made up 
of roughly equal parts soccer, hockey and 
devolution (players sometimes paint 
themselves for battle)—teams of seven 
move the disc upfield until a pass is 


dropped, intercepted or caught over the 
goal line. The winner is the first team to 
score 15 goals. Nothing could be nobler, 
in Ultimate, than to dive headlong, to 
go horizontal—ho for short—and plow 
earth with one’s sternum, to fill one’s 
nostrils with grass and dirt and come up 
victoriously clutching the errant disc. For 
a pastime so pleasing to the eye, the pro- 
fanity at Harvey West Park was startling, 

though frequently novel and ingenious. 
“When we watch baseball, the most 
exciting plays are when an outfielder 
makes a diving catch,” says Mike Glass, 
an options trader from Chicago whose 
team, Chicago’s Windy City, was nation- 
al Ultimate champ in ’83. “Lots of times 
balls bounce in front of them that we 
think we could have had.” None is a 

member of the George Foster Fan Club. 
There is peril inherent in going ho. On 
Wednesday, Erin Hart, a comely lab 
continued 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING. Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease. 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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‘The world is waiting. 
Be an exchange student. 


Step into an adventure filled with oppor- 
tunities and challenges. For many Americans, 
that adventure remains the most incredible 
experience of their lives. An experience rich 
in lifelong friendships and memories. 

As part of International Youth Exchange, 
a Presidential Initiative for peace, you travel 
to another country. Live abroad with your new 
host family. Learn new skills. Go to new 
schools. Make new friends. And return with 
knowledge and experience that could make 
a difference in your future. 

Young people from all segments of 
American society are being selected. If youd 
like to be one of them, write for more infor- 
mation on programs, costs and SNATION 
financial aid. 

Help bring the world to- 
gether, one friendship at a time. 


Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 





ON THE SCENE continued 


technician from Fredericksburg, Va., 
snapped her left clavicle cleanly while 
diving after a throw at UC Santa Cruz. 
Later, her arm in a sling, Hart wondered 
how she would get her rental car back to 
Santa Barbara. 

Several thousand friends of disc drift- 
ed to Harvey West Park for Sunday’s fi- 
nals. They saw Annie Kreml nip Vicky 
Satterlee for the overall women’s title; 
Doug Corea run away with the accuracy 
event; Frank (The Bull) Aguilera win the 
distance throw. “It’s all wrist,” said the 
Bull, “‘and I played a lot of Fussball be- 
fore I found disc.” 

All day the audience thrilled to para- 
chutists, disc-playing humans and disc- 
fetching dogs. After eating wedges of the 
monster sandwich, many were consider- 
ing a nap, when nervous riffs of electric 
piano began to spill from the loudspeak- 
ers—the intro to the Who’s Eminence 
Front. The crowd perked up. Necks 
strained. Crazy John and his freestyle 
partner Chip Bell appeared at the park’s 
perimeter. 

“There are better technical free- 
stylers,” said Schot of Brooks. “Chip, for 
one. But as far as just sensing what a 
crowd wants and giving it to them, he’s 
way out on his own.” 

Brooks was at the crowd’s edge, clap- 
ping, whipping his audience into a more 
vocal state. Electric bass walloped every- 
one and naps were postponed. Brooks 
chased down a high throw, went way up 
to make a backward, between-the-legs 
grab and got good hangtime. People be- 
gan oohing and ahhing as though they 
were in an evangelist’s thrall. Bell skyed, 
took a high throw behind his back and 
landed, twisting like a drill bit, into a split 
worthy of a Solid Gold dancer. Feverish 
applause. Crazy worked the amazing 
Toothbrush—keeping the disc spinning 
on its edge, on his front teeth—for half a 
minute. Jaws dropped. 

Was this really happening? 

Bell and Brooks’s score for difficulty in 
Freestyle was 9.94, the highest anyone 
had ever heard of. Brooks won the men’s 
overall title flying away. 

As folks made ready to go, the popular 
salute was “See ya next year!””—music to 
Schot’s ears, you can be sure. 

Crazy John dedicated his freestyle 
routine to the injured Miss Hart and of- 
fered to help with her rental car. She was 
going to Santa Barbara, right? Well, he 
lives there, too. Brooks, though crazy, is 
not stupid, END 
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Andy Burn’s TV set is cable ready. Andy’s neighborhood isn’t. 


Sure, a Cable Company might get around to —_- For more entertainment choices than you ever 
running a line out to Andy’s house. Someday, —_ thought possible. Probably more than a cable 
eventually, possibly, regrettably not very TM, system could ever offer. 

soon. And you can bet if they do, it will ¢ Th bsteHceaharch: a7 
be a pretty expensive proposition for a B20 DE SUEsIeS THEO prBeeSsor Memon OH 
Lanctaltorimovies and an occasional the new Drake receivers locks in the sharpest 
British rugby match signal positions every time. And with a touch 
; of their new microprocessor remote control 


That’s why Andy is installing a satellite system, you have armchair access to literally 
system equipped with an R. L. Drake thousands of programs. Movies, specials, 
receiver. Because after you’ve seen music, sports and news. 
what the new Drake satellite Carthe Bis 6 f 
receivers can do, cable TV et the big picture trom 
just isn’t worth the wait. America’s largest producer of 
satellite TV receivers. See the 


A Drake receiver pulls in the yellow pages for the dealer 
widest variety of TV signals nearest you. 


that are available directly from 
communication satellites. Your TV is ready for Drake. 
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We Bring Entertainment Down To Earth 
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ESPN BRINGS YOU 
THE NHL'S BEST. EVERY 
SUNDAY NIGHT. LIVE. 


The sizzling shots of Gretzky. 
The magical hat tricks of Bossy. 
The razor-sharp skating of Savard. 

The most searing action on 
ice comes your way every 


Sunday night on ESPN. 

From the seasons first face-off 
through the Stanley Cup finals, no 
one brings you more of the NHLS 
best. Special events like the All-Star 
Game. 

Teams like defending cham- 
pion Edmonton, Philadelphia, 
Washington and the New York 
Islanders. 


ESPN is available only through your cable service. Programming subject to blackout or change 


THE ICEMEN COMETH. 


Players like Coffey, Trottier, and 
Carpenter. 

When the icemen cometh on 
ESPN, your Sundays will heat up 
like never before. 
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THE TOTAL SPORTS NETWORK™ 


© 1985 ESPN, Inc. 
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you know will suffer from 
a kidney stone like this one. 


pm 


The pain associated with kidney stones 
is perhaps the most severe experienced by 
mankind. And if you live in the Southeast, 
your chances of suffering from kidney stone 
disease are almost twice the national average. 

Until very recently, individuals with 
kidney stones had only two options: suffer the 
agonizing wait in hopes the stone would pass 
or undergo painful surgery for stone removal. 

The good news is that the HCA Stone 
Treatment Center at Park West Hospital in 
Knoxville, Tennessee is one of the few facilities 
in the country—and the first in Tennessee—to 
install revolutionary technology that removes 
kidney stones without surgery. 

Extracorporeal Shock Wave Lithotripsy 
(ESWL) is the amazing new technology that 
uses shock waves to pulverize kidney stones 
which then pass harmlessly through normal 
elimination. No scalpel! No incision! Nosurgery! 

The procedure, administered under 
anesthesia, takes an hour or less and your 
hospital stay is just a few days. Recovery 


Now for the good news. 


time at home lasts a week or less rather 
than the six week period associated with 
surgery. And the cost, covered by most 
insurance carriers, is less than surgery. 


Talk with your physician about ESWL 


kidney stone removal or write us today for 
more information on this revolutionary 
medical procedure. Then you will agree with 
us—ESWL treatment is good news for most 
kidney stone sufferers. 
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(_ ) Please send information on ESWL, the exciting new 
kidney stone removal process that requires no surgery. 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 


SIGNATURE 


HCA Stone Treatment Center 


Park West Hospital 
9352 Park West Blvd. 
P.O. Box 22993 
Knoxville, TN 37933-0993 
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FEW THINGS IN LIFE ARE MORE LOYAL 
THAN A FIRST TENNESSEE BANKER. 


Theres one problem with a lot of bankers. All too often, 
the moment your business starts to slack off, so do they: 

Unless, of course, you have a First Tennessee banker 

You can count on a First Tennessee banker to be your 
partner in good times and bad times. 

That's ree we go Out of our way to learn everything 
we can about your business. 

So in good times we can help you with new growth 
opportunities. And in bad times we can help you with the 
economic setbacks that surprise the best of us. 

Of course, knowledge and loyalty arent all we offer you. 

Knowing that your success depends on moving quickly 
our loan officers make it a point to be just as quick. 

d because we understand that your business can 
have different needs at different times, we can help you with 
a great deal more than loans. 

Our people have the resources, and they take the time, to 
help you with bond financing, cash management, employee 
benefits, and many other financial services. 

Simply put, First Tennessee is large enough to deliver all 
the products and services only a large bank can. But flexible 
enough to cater to your companys individual needs. 

You see, our goal isnt just being the businessmans banker. 
It's being the businessmans best friend. FIRST 
In Nashville, call Michael Lee at 748-8270. ENNESSEE 


AN UNCOMMON BANK FOR UNCOMMON PEOPLE. 








Member FDIC ®Registered Service Mark owned and licensed by First Tennessee National Corporation. ©1985 First Tennessee Bank 











lf you don’t, you should. Because all 
the thought and care and money you 
poured into developing your national 
advertising campaign may be wasted 
through the ineffective use of your co-op 
dollars. 

At Media Networks, we’ve got a simple 
answer to your co-op problems— 
individually tailored marketing programs 
that present a coordinated, controlled 
message to your customers. 

A recognized leader in the field of target 
marketing, in national magazines for over 
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WHO CONTROLS 
YOUR ADVERTISING 
€O-OP? 





seventeen years, Media Networks has 
enabled scores of manufacturers and 
corporations to improve—or recapture— 
control of co-op dollars through the 
creation of specialized, customized 
marketing programs. Programs that 
recognize the sensitive partnership that 
co-op represents and that reconcile the 
needs of your retailers with your own 
marketing objectives. 

We at Media Networks would like to offer 
you Our expertise and support so that the 
next time someone asks, ‘“‘Who controls 
your Co-op?’—you'll say, “| do!”’ 


NETWORKS/3M 


For more information, call or write: 
Peter Karsner 

Co-Op Marketing Manager 

MEDIA NETWORKS/3M 

405 North Washington Street, Suite 102 
Falls Church, VA 22046 1-800-368-7001 
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AT THE HELM OF HIS 14-FOOT CATBOAT, 
ALBERT EINSTEIN WAS TOTALLY AT SEA 


In the summer of 1939, Professor Albert 
Einstein, then 60 years old and a perma- 
nent member of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Princeton, N.J., spent 
a vacation on Nassau Point, N.Y., a tiny 
neck of land off the North Fork of Long 
Island. He had a 14-foot catboat named 
Tinif—Yiddish for “junk” —and almost 
every day, in good weather 
and bad, he would pull back 
his long white hair, wrap it 
in a newspaper and then set 
out onto Peconic Bay. “He 
was sO merry and happy 
about it,” says Constance 
Darby Moore, one of a 
group of teenagers who also 
spent that summer vacation- 
ing at Nassau Point. ‘“He’d 
just go.” 

Did Einstein know how 
to sail? ‘““There was no exter- 
nal evidence that he did,” 
says Robert Fisher, another 
of the teenage sailors, who 
now lives in Scarsdale, N.Y. 
“After pushing Tinif off 
from the beach, he mostly 
drifted around in the bay.” 
Two brothers, Bruce and 
John Lockwood, 16 and 18 
at the time, had a boat on 
hand for the occasions when 
the wind died down and 
Einstein had to be towed in, 
which was a fairly routine 
occurrence. 

From time to time Fisher went sailing 
with Einstein, and on those occasions he 
attempted to impart to the scientist some 
of the subtleties of the sport. What struck 
Fisher most on those outings was the pro- 
fessor’s persistent inattention to the 
Swinging boom. ‘‘One whack in the head 
is usually enough for most people to learn 
to pay attention, but not him,” Fisher 
says. ““His mind just seemed to be else- 
where.” Einstein’s famous letter to Presi- 
dent: Franklin D. Roosevelt concerning 
the feasibility of developing and produc- 
ing an atomic bomb was dated Aug. 2, 
1939, Nassau Point—compelling evi- 


dence that Einstein was preoccupied that 
summer. Einstein also wasn’t good for 
much small talk. “You kind of had to 
goose him along,” says Fisher. 

On land, Einstein and a woman be- 
lieved to be his sister, Maja, were often 
seen in the evenings, out for a stroll along 
Nassau Point’s narrow roads, both al- 
ways dressed in tennis whites, both 
crowned with an abundance of long 
white hair. “From behind, you couldn’t 
tell which was he and which was she,” 
says Moore. 

Einstein enjoyed sitting at the crest of 
a bluff of sand overlooking Nassau 
Point’s Old Cove and throwing stones 
into the water. Peter Bergen, now a 





member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, remembers regularly bringing 
some of his mother’s Toll House cookies 
to Einstein out on that bluff and throw- 
ing stones into the water with him. “We 
would sit there and watch the stones go 
plop, and we’d talk,” says Bergen. “I was 
six at the time. To this day I can’t remem- 
ber what we talked about, other than to 
say, ‘Nice throw.” He didn’t talk to adults 
very much, but children didn’t seem to 
bother him.” 

Einstein never let his sailing deficien- 
cies deter him. “He was especially at- 
tracted to heavy winds,” says Moore. “I 


think he liked the challenge.” One day a 
breeze came up and tipped TJinif over. 
The Lockwood brothers went out, right- 
ed and bailed out the boat, then diplo- 
matically showed Einstein how to use 
the reef points, the small lines used to re- 
duce the area of a sail in heavy weather. 
The professor listened and thanked them. 
The next day—bright sunshine, little 
wind—he appeared with Tinif’s sail 
shortened as if he were beating into the 
teeth of a gale. 

Grant Harrison, 19 that summer, first 
came across Einstein on the west side of 
Peconic Bay, trying to sail his boat di- 
rectly into an east wind to get home. “We 
tried to explain about tacking back and 
forth,” says Harrison. “He 
couldn’t get the principle. 
We tried to get him to follow 
us at an angle to the wind. 
He kept pointing toward his 
home and saying, ‘No, I 
want to go over there.’ ” 

As the summer pro- 
gressed, Einstein became 
more and more friendly 
with his teenage Coast 
Guard. When the kids set up 
races among themselves, 
Einstein and Tinif would 
lurk behind the fleet, occa- 
sionally coming up and 
crossing the starting line, 
too. “He’d just wave to us,” 
says Moore. “He was always 
very charming.” Eventually 
the group decided to form 
an informal yacht club, 
and Harrison offered Ein- 
stein a membership. He de- 
clined but graciously made 
a donation to the kids’ 
project. 

“It was remarkable how 
he persevered in his sailing,” 
says Fisher, ‘“‘and even more remarkable 
that he didn’t appear to be any better at it 
by the end of the summer than he’d been 
at the beginning.” 

“To us he was the typical absent- 
minded professor,” says Bergen. “Later I 
heard people say that he forgot to pay 
some of his bills around town.” Adds 
Bergen’s older brother, Schuyler, “He 
was a neighbor who wanted to be left 
alone. In those days people would leave 
you alone if you wanted to be left alone.” 
But they would keep an unobtrusive eye 
on a genius who occasionally needed a 
gentle bailing out. END 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS AND THESE GREAT HOTELS. 
YOU'VE GOT OUR WORD: 


merican Express is a firm 
believer in the old “sound 
mind, sound body” 
adage. 

That’s why you’re invited to stay 
at these great hotels whenever you 
travel on business. 

They've got access to the fitness 
facilities that can help shape up your 
body while you travel to keep your 
company in shape. 

The American Express® Card 
works out well, too. 

With the American Express® Card 
Assured Reservation, your hotel room 
will be there until check-out time the 
next day. If your plans should change, 
you must cancel before 6 p.m. hotel 
time (4 p.m. for resorts), or you will 
be billed for the first night. Be sure 
to keep your cancellation number in 
case you need to refer to it. 

Also, as a registered guest, present- 
ing the Card at the lobby desk allows 
you to cash a personal check for up 
to $250.00 (amount subject to cash 
availability, local regulations and 
hotel policy). 

And if you don’t have an American 
Express Card, you can pick up an 
application when you check in. Or 


call 1-800-THE-CARD. 


1955 American Express Travel Related Services Company, In 


Just dial the toll-free number listed 
with any of these fine hotels to make 
an American Express Card Assured 
Reservation. 

You'll find it’s the convenient way to 
pursue your business with great vigor. 

You’ve got our word. 


The American Express® Card. 
Don't leave home without it® 


CAROLINA INN 


The complete hotel experience, right 
down to the last detail. Hospitality. 
Quiet sophistication. Gracious atmos- 
phere. All in downtown Columbia, 
near the State Capitol. For reserva- 


tions, call 803-799-8200. 
LANDMARK MOTOR HOTEL 


Halfway between the airport and 
the French Quarter just outside 
New Orleans. The perfect place for 
peace and serenity with the option 
of a fast-paced evening on Bourbon 





Street. Call 1-800-535-8840 or 1-800- 
321-4975 (in La.). 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
ATLANTA 


More like an exclusive club than a 
hotel. Especially designed for the 
needs of traveling executives. Private 
lounges, richly appointed rooms and 
uncompromising personal service. 
All located in the heart of the 
Atlanta business community. Call 


1-800-241-3333 or 404-659-0400. 


TURNBERRY ISLE YACHT 
AND COUNTRY CLUB 


An intimate luxury hotel of 120 rooms 
and suites set amidst 300 acres of 
championship golf courses and ten- 
nis courts. With a health spa and 
exclusive ocean club. All along Miami's 
Intercoastal Waterway. Call 1-800- 
327-7028 or 305-932-6200 (in Florida) 


for reservations. 


WORLD OF PALM-AIRE 


The garden resort that refreshes body 
and soul. 1500 acres of health, fitness 
and beauty services in Pompano 
Beach. Exercise or just sit 
back and relax. To make 
reservations, call ; 


1-800-327-4960. 
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FOR 
ThE RECORD 


A roundup of the week Oct. 7-13 
Compiled by DAN LEVIN 








BASEBALL—The Toronto Blue Jays held a three- 


games-to-two lead over the Kansas City Royals in 
their best-of-seven American League Championship 
Series, and the St. Louis Cardinals led the Los Ange- 
les Dodgers by the same three-games-to-two margin 
in the National League playoffs (page 36). 


BOXING—AZUMAH NELSON of Ghana knocked 


out Pat Cowdell of Britain in the first round to re- 
tain his WBC featherweight title, in Birmingham, 
England. 


PRO FOOTBALL—When Tony Dorsett was a boy in 


Aliquippa, Pa., he loved the Pittsburgh Steelers. 
Last week, Dorsett led the Cowboys to their first vic- 
tory over the Steelers since 1972 and, with 113 yards 
rushing, raised his career total to 10,082, Dawid 
only the sixth NFLer to rush for more than 10,00: 
yards. The Cowboys won 27-13 as Dorsett scored 
two TDs, one on a 56-yard pass from Danny White, 
the other a 35-yard run. Another 10,000-yard man, 
John Riggins, ran for 103 yards as the Redskins 
downed the Cardinals 27-10 on Monday night, and 
six days later rushed for 114 more and scored three 
TDs in a 24-3 win over the Lions. Skins coach Joe 
Gibbs said of his revitalized team, “This is like the 
car that you tinker and tinker with and finally get it 
running.” New England quarterback Tony Eason 
was sacked three times and went out with a separat- 
ed left shoulder in the second quarter with the Pats 
trailing Buffalo 3-0. In came Steve Grogan, who 
hadn’t played in more than a year. He completed 15 
of 19 passes for 282 yards and the Pats won 14-3. 
Cleveland rookie quarterback Bernie Kosar started 
his first NFL game, and the Browns trailed 6-0 at 
the half, but he completed his first NFL TD pass, a 
68-yarder to Clarence Weathers, in the third quarter 
and the Browns went on to beat Houston 21-6. Ko- 
sar finished with 8 of 19 for 208 yards. The Philadel- 
phia Eagles upset the St. Louis Cardinals 30-7 as 
Ron Jaworski threw three touchdown passes and 
Paul McFadden kicked three field goals. Poor Phil 
Simms. The Giants’ quarterback completed 40 of 62 
passes for 513 yards against the Bengals, the second- 
highest total in NFL history, after Norm Van Brock- 
lin’s 554 in 1951. But a Simms interception led to 
one Cincy second-half TD and a Simms fumble led 
to another, and the Bengals won 35-30. It was a 
cliffhanger in Green Bay, with the Packers prevail- 
ing 20-17 over the Vikings on AI Del Greco’s field 
goal with seven seconds to play. Denver beat India- 
napolis 15—10, while the scores out west were: Raid- 
ers 23, New Orleans 13; San Diego 31, Kansas City 
20; Seattle 30, Atlanta 26; and Chicago 26, San 
Francisco 10 (page 30). 


GOLF—LANNY WADKINS beat Scott Hoch and 


Mike Donald by one stroke to win $72,000 and the 
Walt Disney World Golf Classic in Lake Buena Vis- 
ta, Fla. He shot a 21-under-par 267. 


HOCKEY—In the opening week of the NHL’s 69th 


season, New Jersey took a quick and surprising lead 
in the Patrick Division by stunning Philadelphia, 
last year’s Stanley Cup finalists, Washington and the 
New York Rangers. Paul Gagne scored a hat trick in 
the Devils’ 6-§ win at Philly; John MacLean had 
two goals in the 4—1 triumph over the Capitals; and 
Rich Preston’s overtime goal beat the Rangers 3-2. 
Boston and Montreal each won their first two games 
and then went head-to-head for an early lead in the 
Adams Division, Boston emerging the victor with a 
7-2 romp in a game marred by a violent outburst by 
Canadien tough guy Chris Nilan, who got a 10-min- 
ute, deliberate-injury-of-opponent penalty after he 
Sticked Boston’s Rick Middleton in the mouth. Que- 
bec kept pace with the Bruins with victories over 
Chicago, 6-2; Toronto, 4-0; and Winnipeg, 5-2. 
Both Edmonton and Calgary remained unbeaten 
with two wins apiece in the Smythe Division, as the 
Oilers’ Wayne Gretzky was getting off to a five- 
point start. 


HORSE RACING—STORM CAT ($9.00), Chris 


McCarron in the saddle, won the Young America 
Stakes for 2-year-olds at The Meadowlands by a 
nose over Danzig Connection. The colt went the 
[Ye miles in 1:43% to win $300,000. 


AREWEHAVINGFUNYET ($3.40), ridden by Pat 
Valenzuela, held off Trim Colony and won $192,420 


and the Oak Leaf Stakes at Santa Anita. The 2-year- 
old filly’s time for 1%6 miles was 1:44%. 


WIN ($6.00), Richard Migliore up, beat Bob Back 
by a neck to win the Man o’ War Stakes at Belmont 
Park. The 5-year-old gelding, whose $183,600 earn- 
ings brought his career total to $1.1 million, covered 
the 1%-mile Widener turf course in 2:15%. 


MARATHON—SHIGERU SO, 32, of Japan defeated 


his identical twin brother, Takeshi So, by an eyelash 
although both completed the fifth Beijing Interna- 
tional Marathon in 2:10.23. 


MOTOR SPORTS—AL UNSER SR. averaged 120.644 


mph and defeated Al Unser Jr. by one lap and .23 
second to win $37,094 and a 150-mile CART Indy- 
Car race in Phoenix. The victory put Al Sr. ahead of 
his son 139 to 136 in eo yo apeane! points going into 
the final race of the CART season, which will take 
place in Miami on Nov. 9. 


WRESTLING—MARK SCHULTZ of Palo Alto, 
Calif., gold medalist in the 181-pound division at the 
1984 Glympics, beat Bulgaria’s Alexander Nanev 
10—5 to win a gold medal in the same division at the 
world championships in Budapest, Hungary. 


MILEPOSTS—BORN: To Deborah and Joe Namath, a 


girl, JESSICA GRACE NAMATH, who weighed 
seven pounds, nine ounces and was 19% inches long. 


CONVICTED: By a state criminal court jury in 
Chicago, OMAR DIXON, 15, and WILLIAM 
MOORE, 16, of attempted armed robbery and mur- 
der for the shooting death last November of Ben 
Wilson, 17, nationally recruited high school basket- 
ball star. Both face 20 to 40 years in prison. 


DENIED: By the National Football League, a re- 
quest to be allowed to play in the league this season 
made by running back KENNETH DAVIS, 23, who 
was suspended from the Texas Christian University 
football team after he admitted accepting money 
from boosters. Davis’s agent, Mike Trope, had 
threatened to bring a lawsuit challenging an NFL 
rule prohibiting athletes from playing college and 
NFL ball in the same season. The NFL filed its own 
suit, in Fort Worth, asking a Texas state court to 
confirm the legality of the rule. 


HIRED: As manager of the Atlanta Braves, 
CHUCK TANNER, 56, to a five-year contract, 
three days after being fired by the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


REINSTATED: To the North Carolina State bas- 
ketball team, 6’ 11” center CHRIS WASHBURN, 
20, who had been dismissed from the team after he 
was arrested in connection with the theft of stereo 
equipment from a dormitory room last December. 


SELECTED: As the first woman to play for the Har- 
lem Globetrotters, 5’ 11” former Kansas star LYN- 
ETTE WOODARD, 26, the captain of the gold- 
medal-winning 1984 U.S. Women’s Olympic Bas- 
ketball Team. 


SIGNED: By the Indiana Pacers, former Oklahoma 
forward WAYMAN TISDALE, 21, the second 
choice overall in the NBA draft, to a reported four- 
year, $4 million contract. 


TRADED: By the Boston Bruins, center TOM FER- 
GUS, 23, for Toronto Maple Leaf center BILL 
DERLAGO, 27. Fergus had 30 goals and 43 assists 
last year; Derlago had 31 goals and 31 assists. 


By the Tampa Bay Buccaneers, two-time Pro Bowl 
linebacker HUGH GREEN, 26, to the Miami Dol- 
phins, for first- and second-round selections in the 
1986 draft. 


By the Los Angeles Rams, tight end MIKE BAR- 
BER, 32, to the Denver Broncos, for a low-round 
draft choice. 


By the San Francisco Giants, pitcher DAVE La- 
POINT, 26; rookie catcher MATT NOKES, 21; and 
minor league pitcher ERIC KING, 21, to the Detroit 
Tigers for pitcher JUAN BERENGUER, 31; rookie 
catcher BOB MELVIN, 23; and a player to be 
named later, 


DIED: The leading scorer in Indiana University bas- 
ketball history, DON SCHLUNDT, 52, of cancer; in 
Indianapolis. Schlundt, a 6’ 10” center, scored 2,192 
from 1952 to 1955 and starred on the Hoosiers’ 1953 
NCAA championship team. 


Five-time U.S. Olympic fencing coach GIORGIO 
SANTELLI, 87, who was one of the world’s most re- 
spected fencing masters; in Teaneck, N.J. Santelli 
coached the U.S. Olympic team in 1928, ’32, ’36, ’48 
and °52, and was a member of Italy’s 1920 gold med- 
al saber team, 
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DIRK BORGOGNONE 
RENO 


Dirk, a senior at Reno 
High, kicked a 68-yard 
field goal in the Huskies’ 
34-14 win over Sparks 
High for the second-long- 
est field goal ever record- 
ed at any level. In 1976 
Abilene Christian’s Ove 
Johansson kicked a 69- 
yarder. 


LAVELLE STOINOFF 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Stoinoff, 52, set six na- 
tional records in the 50- 
to-54 age division at the 
U.S. Masters Swimming 
Championships in Brown 
Deer, Wis. Her records 
came in the 200-, 500-, 
1,000- and 1,650-yard 
freestyle, the 200 back- 
stroke and the 400 IM. 


KIM SUDDATH 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Kim, 18, outscored de- 
fending champion Laura 
Kirkham 4,828-4,781 to 
win the TAC national ju- 
nior heptathlon title in 
Elmhurst, Ill. At present, 
a freshman at Nebraska, 
Kim is only in her third 
year of track and field 
competition. 


CHARLIE MARTIN 
ROSWELL, N. MEX. 


Martin, a 42-year-old cat- 
tle rancher, had a perfect 
score, hitting all 550 tar- 
gets, to win his first world 
skeet-shooting champi- 
onship in San Antonio. 
This 47th holding of the 
competition included 849 
people from 47 states and 
five countries. 


LLOYD B. CUNNINGHAM 





CHAD DUBISAR 
Stoux FALLS, S. DAK. 


BRAD DUBISAR 
S1oux FALLS, S. DAK. 


Chad and Brad, 13-year-old identical twins and 
eighth-graders at Patrick Henry Junior High, 
scored holes in one 10 days apart. Chad aced the 
149-yard 3rd hole at the Brookings Country Club 
course with a seven-iron during a practice round 
before the South Dakota Junior Championships for 
boys 13 and younger, which Brad won the next day. 
Brad made his hole in one with an eight-iron on the 
135-yard 15th at their home club, Westward Ho. 
Chad is a five handicap, Brad, a six. 
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19°" THE READERS TAKE OVER 





DEALING WITH CHEATERS 
Sir: 

Thank you for your no-holds-barred report 
on the recent scandals in the Southwest Con- 
ference (Deception In The Heart Of Texas, 
Sept. 30). Your 10-point Plan For Cleaning 
Up College Sports would, if implemented, go 
a long way toward preventing the abuses we 
have been witnessing. | believe there is one 
other action that SI itself could take: Refuse 
to list any team that is on probation in the SI 
Top 20. Somehow the sting of your reporting 
on SMU’s wrongdoing is lessened when in 
FOOTBALL’S WEEK of the same issue you list 
that school as the second best in the nation. 

JOHN NAGLE 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sir: 

Your 10-point plan makes sense. Other 
steps could include abolishing booster clubs, 
since they seem to be at the root of many 
problems. And instead of giving them slap- 
on-the-wrist penalties, colleges found guilty 
of violations should have their programs sus- 
pended for one or two years. Faced with the 
loss of all the money these programs generate, 
universities would surely crack down. 

Or eliminate the sham of the student-ath- 
lete. Let major college sports programs oper- 
ate as what they are—minor leagues for pro- 


TRUE FAN 
Sir: 

After looking at the photo of Jack Lam- 
bert on your July 30, 1984 cover, my hus- 
band was inspired to snap this picture of our 


fessional sports. Pay the players a modest 
amount for the revenue they bring to the 
school. 
PETER MONTELLA 
Brooklyn 
Sir: 

SI’s plan offers some legitimate suggestions 
for positive consideration by the NCAA Pres- 
idents’ Commission. Only point 10 falls short. 
SI’s proposal for federal legislation to curb 
booster malpractices is not consistent with 
our desires to keep government out of sports. 
The answer to the booster problem lies in 
NCAA legislation to ban booster clubs from 
the college athletic scene. 

CURTIS TONG 
Athletic Director 
Pomona College 
Claremont, Calif. 
TENNESSEE’S WALTZ 
Sir: 

My thanks to your excellent writer Rick 
Reilly for capturing a truly magical moment 
in Knoxville, Tenn. (The Vols Had A Ball, 
Oct. 7). The only other occasion that this Vol 
alumnus can remember when you deemed 
our football program worthy of a cover story 
was back in 1967 (One Way To Dam The 
Tide, Oct. 30, 1967). Interestingly enough, the 
coach of our 1967 team, Doug Dickey, recent- 
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7-year-old son, Kevin, a true Lambert fan. I 
thought you might enjoy seeing it. 
ANN MARIE BRAMWELL 
Edgewood, Md. 
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ly returned to Tennessee to become our ath- 
letic director. Happy times are here again! 
JERRY B. LEMLER, M.D. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Sir: 

On your Oct. 7 cover, you said TONY ROB- 
INSON BURIES AUBURN. Are you sure he didn’t 
just fly over the Tigers? If you'll notice on the 
cover, and again on page 20 of the article, the 
Tennessee quarterback is wearing Nike’s Air 
Jordan basketball shoes. Can you clarify why 
a football player would be wearing footwear 
designed for a basketball player? Would it be 
because of the artificial surface? 

Ty WALLACH 
Scarsdale, N.Y. 
e Yes, it would. Robinson says, “I always 
wear a high-top on artificial turf. It gives good 
traction, and the Air Jordan is lighter than a 
turf shoe. In a turf shoe, sometimes the trac- 
tion is so good you stick. The high-tops give a 
little and that prevents an injury.” —ED. 


Sir: 

I was very disappointed in the way you rid- 
iculed Auburn. The team’s performance (or 
lack of it) on national television was punish- 
ment enough, without Rick Reilly’s remarks. 
After all, most of the hype about Auburn’s be- 
ing No. | and having the leading Heisman 
candidate had been created by the media, not 
by Bo Jackson or others associated with Au- 
burn football. Whoaaaa, SI! 

W.R. MARTIN JR. 
Maplesville, Ala. 
POOR JOE 
Sir: 

In response to E.M. Swift’s article Every- 
body’s Picking On Poor Joe (Oct. 7), | was 
happy to see that someone else finally saw the 
other side to Joe Theismann. He does have 
problems, and he is slowly becoming less and 
less effective, no matter how great he was 
once. Even during his best times, | think 
Theismann’s performances were overshad- 
owed by his arrogance. In my opinion, the 
Skins should start looking for quarterbacks in 
the next draft. 

JENNIFER MARKS 
Bethesda, Md. 
Sir: 

So everybody's picking on poor Joe. So 
what? The real story is that the Chicago Bears 
are picking on everybody. Joe Theismann just 
happened to have the misfortune of being in 
Soldier Field at the same time the Bears were 
crossing another hurdle on their way to Super 
Bowl XX. 

CRAIG MAY 
Chicago 


Sir: 

l am sending you the ashes of the four 
pages dealing with the so-called demise of the 
Redskins so that E.M. Swift can more easily 
eat his words when the Skins make the play- 
offs at the end of this season. (Thump!) I’m 
sure Swift won't mind swallowing ashes, be- 
cause his writing was pure garbage. (Thump! 
Thump!) 

CHRISTOPH HITTMAIR 
Bethesda, Md. 
WOES OF ANOTHER JOE 
Sir: 

William Taaffe’s Oct. 7 TV/RAbDIO column 
expressed what many of us Monday Night 
Football addicts have felt all season. It has 
gotten to the point where we turn down the 
volume and just watch the game. The best 
thing about Monday Night Football has be- 
come the “You Make The Call” segment. Joe 
Namath and O.J. Simpson show an amazing 
grasp of the utterly obvious. Wise up, ABC. 
Can O.J. and Joe and bring back Dandy Don 
Meredith and Howard Cosell. At least they 
made sense! 

T. HENDRIX 
Boone, N.C. 
Sir: 
The article was good, but the omission of 


Howard Cosell’s name was glaring. Don Mer- 
edith is missed, but, like him or not, Howard 
made the show! 
McGINNIS E. HATFIELD JR. 
Princeton, W.Va. 
Sir: 

Maybe one of Joe Willie’s “problems” is 
that he comments on the game in much the 
same way he played it: extemporaneously. His 
talent often obviated the need for intricately 
concocted pass patterns and highly detailed 
strategies. Is it possible that other broadcast 
analysts inject complexities into the game 
that don’t always exist? On a gridiron strewn 
with blood, sweat and confusion, perhaps Joe 
really preferred the receiver who “found a 
dead spot in the zone and pulled up for the 
reception.” 

PETER GABELE 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Sir: 

Regarding the diatribe against Joe Namath 
and Monday Night Football: Don’t look a gift 
horse in the mouth! Count your blessings in- 
stead. It wasn’t too far back that we had Hum- 
ble Howard on the show. We have come a 
long way! 

Wooprow W. HARTSOCK 
Bluefield, Va. 


NOT FOR NAUGHT 
Sir: 

After coming home from losing three sets 
of tennis today, I sat down to rub my aching 
limbs and picked up my son Tom’s copy of 
your Oct. 7 issue. Don’t let Todd Taylor get 
away! Tears rolled down my cheeks as I read 
his hilarious FIRST PERSON account of his 
hapless Harnett Central High football experi- 
ences. It is even more amazing that this hu- 
morous and well-written piece could have 
come from someone still suiting up at the high 
school level. | can’t wait for Tom to get home 
from football practice to read it. His high 
school team is I—S so far this season, and the 
future looks bleak. Please let us know how the 
Trojans are doing now. 

GREENIE MCKEE 
Memphis 
e They are |—5, having ended their losing 
streak last Friday by beating Southern Dur- 
ham (N.C.) 24—14.—ED. 


Letters should include the name, address and 
home telephone number of the writer and be 
addressed to The Editor, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 


“The best popular history yet published or on 
20th-century Vietnam... 


Tom Boettcher’s peng: of the cast of 
characters ranging from French colonialists, 
Vietnamese nationalists, American law- and 
warmakers, and Gls, sizzles with pertinent 
quotes and facts. Superbly complementing 
the text are many rare historical pictures 
that further enliven this readable history.” 
—Peter Arnett, Winner of the Pulitzer 

Prize for his coverage of the Vietnam War 


VIETN 


The Valor and the SorU SS N 


From the home front to the front lines in words a tt 


by Thomas D: Bocticns 


With more than 500 illustrations. Available in cloth and pare ne rba mk 
LITTLE. BROWN 
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Two tough trail bosses! 


Ford Bronco and Bronco Il. 





Bronco already leads its class in 


power. Now theres a powerful new 


V-6 in trim-size Bronco II. Plus new 
“Touch-Drive” option to shift to 
4WD high at any speed. And Eddie 
Bauer luxury is offered in both! 


You're not seeing 
double. You're looking at 
two different size Ford 4- 
wheelers: big Bronco and 
the trim Bronco II. 

Both have what it 
takes to make waves—in 
the wild and around 
town. And both are 
offered with the looks 
and luxury of special 
Eddie Bauer editions. 


New 2.9L V-6 power. 


Bronco II AES ae Sg Bae ton in Bronco II's © 
breaks loose f NaS SAE 3 
eS ZA Apis 






withanew / 
bigger, more yr ef 6s 
powerful (Cx : ) j 
2.9L V-6. rie 
Electronically 
fuel injected, it puts 
the fun of 140 
horses under your 
hood* Nothing in 
its class can 

match that! 


Big Bronco power. 
The standard 
Bronco engine is 
Ford's high-torque 
4.9L Six. And for 
the V-8 options, 
the operative 
word is “go” 


You can go with a 
185-HP 5.0L fuel-injected 
V-8. Or go all the way 
with a big 5.8L High Out- 
put V-8 with 4V carb and 
210 horsepower—consid- 
erably more than 
Blazer's biggest 
engine!* 

New pushbutton 
4WD shifts 
at any speed. 


Just touch a but- 


“Touch-Drive” con- 
nM sole to go from 2WD 
to AWD high. The 


instantly, clash free, at 
any speed. Shift back to 






eee shift takes place 


2WD the same way. It's 
no work, all play! 

Ford's exclusive new 
“Touch-Drive” system is 
optional on Bronco II. 
Manual locking hubs 
are standard on both 
Broncos, with automatic 
front locking hubs 
optional on the big one. 


Strong suspensions. 
Both Broncos are 
tough, maneuverable, fun 
to drive. Both have Twin- 
Traction Beam indepen- 


dent front suspension to 


\, absorb jolts, not pass 
// them along. And to 
help keep wheels 

glued to the ground 
for solid traction off 
the road. 

Both offer the 
class and comfort of 
the Eddie Bauer mod- 
els shown here. 


Eddie Bauer Broncos. 


The luxurious Eddie 
Bauer editions feature 
unique two-tone paint 








and special trim. High- 
styled interiors with dual 
Captain's Chairs, tilt 
wheel, cruise control and 
more. Plus Eddie Bauer 
tote and garment bags. 
And Ford’s Extended 
Maintenance and Limited 
Warranty coverage. Ask 
to see this warranty when 
you visit your dealer. 


Best-Built 
American Trucks. 


At Ford, Quality is 
Job 1.A 1985 survey 
established that Ford 
makes the best-built 
American trucks. This is 
based on an average of 
problems reported by 
owners in the prior six 
months on 1981-1984 
models designed and 
built in the U.S. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 


Participating Ford 
Dealers stand behind 
their work, in writing, 
with a free Lifetime Ser- 
vice Guarantee for 
as long as you 
own your Ford car 
or light truck. Ask 
to see this Suaran- 
tee when you visit 
your participating 
Ford Dealer. 


Buckle up— 
together we can 
save lives. 


*Horsepower based on SAE 
Standard J1i349. 


AMERICAN TRUCKS 
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~ Who Says you can't get a great bottle of Scotch for under $5? 


To send a gift of Chivas Regal, dial 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF « © 1985 375 SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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